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The  Future  of  Reading 

E.  B.  White 

Introduction.  Books  and  libraries  have,  of  course,  always  been  the  main  concern 
of  the  various  editors  of  the  Library  Chronicle  which,  with  this  volume^  is 
coming  of  age;  this  is  volume  21. 

The  present  editor  has  been  amused  and  occasionally  worried  by  the  current  and 
sometimes  supercilious  attitude  toward  genuine  literacy.  He  was  delighted  when 
he  read  the  repartee  of  E.  B.  White  directed  against  the  detractors  of  books  and 
reading  (The  Second  Tree  from  the  Corner,  New  York,  1954,  pp.  160-161). 

The  Library  Chronicle  considers  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  reprint 
E.  B.  White' s  essay,  courtesy  of  the  author  and  his  publishers,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

IN  schools  and  colleges,  in  these  audio-visual  days,  doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  future  of  reading — whether  the  printed 
word  is  on  its  last  legs.  One  college  president  has  remarked  that 
in  fifty  years  "only  five  per  cent  of  the  people  will  be  reading." 
For  this,  of  course,  one  must  be  prepared.  But  how  prepare?  To 
us  it  would  seem  that  even  if  only  one  person  out  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  million  should  continue  as  a  reader,  he  would  be  the  one 
worth  saving,  the  nucleus  around  which  to  found  a  university. 
We  think  this  not  impossible  person,  this  Last  Reader,  might 
very  well  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  community  as  the 
queen  bee  to  the  colony  of  bees,  and  that  the  others  would  quite 
properly  dedicate  themselves  wholly  to  his  welfare,  serving  special 
food  and  building  special  accommodations.  From  his  nuptial,  or 
intellectual,  flight  would  come  the  new  race  of  men,  linked  per- 
fectly with  the  long  past  by  the  unbroken  chain  of  the  intellect, 
to  carry  on  the  community.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  our  modern 
hive  of  bees,  substituting  a  coaxial  cable  for  spinal  fluid,  will  try 
to  perpetuate  the  race  through  audio-visual  devices,  which  ask 
no  discipline  of  the  mind  and  which  are  already  giving  the  room 
the  languor  of  an  opium  parlor. 

Reading  is  the  work  of  the  alert  mind,  is  demanding,  and  under 
ideal  conditions  produces  finally  a  sort  of  ecstasy.  As  in  the  sexual 
experience,  there  are  never  more  than  two  persons  present  in  the 
act  of  reading — the  writer,  who  is  the  impregnator,  and  the 
reader,   who  is  the  respondent.  This  gives  the  experience  of 
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reading  a  sublimity  and  power  unequalled  by  any  other  form  of 
communication.  It  would  be  just  as  well,  we  think,  if  educators 
clung  to  this  great  phenomenon  and  did  not  get  sidetracked,  for 
although  books  and  reading  may  at  times  have  played  too  large 
a  part  in  the  educational  process,  that  is  not  what  is  happening 
today.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  true  reading,  and  not  nearly  as 
much  writing  as  one  would  suppose  from  the  towering  piles  of 
pulpwood  in  the  dooryards  of  our  paper  mills.  Readers  and 
writers  are  scarce,  as  are  publishers  and  reporters.  The  reports 
we  get  nowadays  are  those  of  men  who  have  not  gone  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  which  is  always  farther  inside  one's  own 
head  than  it  is  convenient  to  penetrate  without  galoshes. 

(Copyright  1939) 


Charles  Seymour  Thompson,  1879-1954 

We  announce  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Thompson, 

librarian  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1930  to  1945, 

founder  and  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Library  Chronicle,  and 

frequent  contributor  to  its  pages. 
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A  Misprinted  Page 
in  a  Fifteenth-Century  Book 

Curt  F.  Buhler* 

SOME  years  ago  the  present  writer  was  enabled,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the  Library  Chronicle,  to  report  on 
a  most  interesting  piece  of  misprinting  in  one  of  the  incunables 
belonging  to  the  University  Library;  this  an2ilysis  appeared  in 
the  Library  Chronicle  ("A  Note  on  a  Fifteenth-Century  Printing 
Technique,"  Vol.  XV,  1949,  52-55).  Through  a  similar  act  of 
kindness,  another  such  example  of  misprinting  has  been  brought 
to  my  notice.  This  is  in  the  copy  of  Johannes  Gerson's  Depassioni- 
bus  animae,  [Cologne:  Ulrich  Zell,  about  1472],  which  belongs  to 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  this  copy  is  not 
listed  in  Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell's  Incunabula  in  American 
Libraries,  A  Second  Census,  New  York,  1940,  under  no.  G  229. 
The  volume  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Dominican 
Convent  at  Wimpfen  am  Berg  (Neckarthal,  Germany)  and 
contains  the  contemporary  note  of  ownership:  "Conuentus 
Wimpinensis  Ordinis  Fratrum  Praedicatorum."  More  recently 
the  incunable  belonged  to  Gerald  P.  Mander  of  Tettenhall 
Wood,  Staffordshire,  whose  bookplate  is  found  in  the  volume 
and  whose  arms  are  impressed  in  the  upper  cover  of  the  brown 
leather  binding. 

The  peculiar  feature  found  in  the  incunabulum  under  dis- 
cussion is  that  folio  27  verso,  which  should  be  a  blank  page, 
repeats  the  printed  text  which  is  properly  found  on  folio  30  verso. 
A  contemporary  hand  has  cancelled  the  text  found  on  f.  27'  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  striking  it  out  in  grayish-brown  ink  with 
the  use  of  a  quill.  The  reason  for  the  presence  of  the  misprinted 
text  in  this  copy  is  that  the  page  of  type  had  served  as  a  bearer, 
that  is,  a  page  of  type-high  support  "necessary  to  brace  the  other- 
wise empty  spaces  against  the  impact  of  the  platen"  (for  further 
explanation,  see  my  article  already  noted) ;  in  this  case,  the  page 

*  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York. 
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of  type  was  accidentally  inked  and  thus  produced  the  printed 
text  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  De  passionibus  animae  is  a  quarto  composed  of  four  gather- 
ings [a-d^] ;  thus  each  signature  consists  of  two  sheets  which  were 
folded  twice;  each  sheet  thereby  produced  eight  pages.  Folios  27 
and  30  are  both  found  in  the  second  sheet  of  the  last  gathering, 
of  which  the  "outer  forme"  (the  side  of  the  sheet  facing  out) 
contains  folios  27,  28'',  29  and  SO"",  while  the  "inner  forme"  com- 
prises folios  27'',  28,  29""  and  30.  It  will  be  noted  that,  since  the 
type-page  was  used  as  a  bearer  for  folio  27'',  it  must  have  been 
previously  used  to  print  f.  30"^;  we  may  thus  assume  that  the  outer 
forme,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  was  printed  before  the 
inner.  Normally,  the  inner  forme  was  printed  before  the  outer 
since  the  text  of  the  recto  of  the  last  printed  leaf  was  usually  ready 
for  printing  while  the  verso  was  still  being  composed.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  circumstances  differed  slightly  from  the  normal,  for  this 
edition  of  Gerson's  tract  is  a  page-for-page  (and  mostly  line-for- 
line)  reprint  of  an  earlier  edition,  printed  by  Ulrich  Zell  some 
five  years  before  {Census  G  228) .  A  comparison  of  the  copy  of  the 
1467  edition  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  with  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  copy  of  the  1472  printing  makes  this  perfectly 
plain;  the  result  of  this  was,  of  course,  that  the  printer  knew  from 
the  very  first  exactly  what  was  contained  on  each  page  and  could 
compose  the  text  as  suited  him  best.  Obviously  he  here  composed 
the  outer  forme  first,  printed  it  off  and  then  used  the  type-page  of 
f.  30''  as  a  bearer  for  the  blank  f.  27^^  of  the  inner  forme. 

Though  this  copy  with  the  misprint  on  f.  27"^  is  not  unique,  it  is 
more  usual  to  find  the  page  unprinted.  One  of  the  two  copies  in 
the  British  Museum  (lA.  2907)  does  contain  the  misprinted  text, 
though  the  other  one  (lA.  2908)  has  the  proper  blank  page.  The 
example  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  (Res.  D  7813) 
also  has  f.  27^^  a  blank.  Only  two  of  the  five  previously  recorded 
copies  of  Census  G  229  in  the  United  States  exhibit  the  misprint, 
these  being  the  examples  in  the  Henry  E,  Huntington  Library 
(also  with  the  text  cancelled  by  an  early  hand)  and  in  the  New- 
berry Library  (rubricated  and  uncancelled) ;  the  copies  at  Bryn 
Mawr  (Goodhart  Collection),  Harvard  and  Library  of  Congress 
all  have  f.  27"^  as  a  blank.  At  what  stage  of  the  printing  the  leaves 
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with  the  wrongly  reprinted  page  were  produced,  whether  rela- 
tively early  or  late  in  the  course  of  machining,  it  seems  impossible 
to  tell.  They  might  either  have  been  printed  very  early,  before 
the  pressmen  had  received  proper  instructions  and  had  inked  the 
wrong  page  together  with  the  right  ones — or  very  late  in  the 
process,  when  the  men  at  the  press  had  become  careless  or  had 
left  the  routine  presswork  to  some  apprentice  who  thereupon 
perpetrated  the  error.  Either  of  these  explanations  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  reprinted  page  is  possible — but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  seems  more  likely,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer. 
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Printer's  Error 

Lyman  W.  Riley* 

AN  interesting  sidelight  on  the  troubles  of  a  Reformation 
Xx,  printer  appears  in  a  pamphlet  recently  added  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library's  growing  collection  of  six- 
teenth-century books. 

In  the  bitter  pamphlet  war  between  Catholics  and  Lutherans 
beginning  about  1520  Johann  Cochlaeus  (1479-1552)  took  an 
active  part.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  proponents  of 
Catholicism,  although  not  always  the  most  effective,  for  his  zeal 
was  not  matched  by  good  judgment. 

In  his  biography  of  Cochlaeus,  Martin  Spahn  lists  200  works, 
published  from  1522  to  1550,  in  which  Cochlaeus  had  a  hand  as 
author,  editor,  or  translator.^  His  most  famous  and  influential 
work  was  the  Commentaria  .  .  .  De  Actis  Et  Scriptis  Martini 
Lutheri  Saxonis,  Chronographice,  Ex  ordine  ab  Anno  Domini  M.D.XVII 
usque  ad  Annum  M.D.XLV I  Inclusive  .  .   .   (Mainz,  1549).^ 

During  1522  and  1523  ten  pamphlets  for  which  Cochlaeus  was 
responsible  were  printed  in  Strassburg  by  Johann  Griininger, 
who  was  nearing  the  end  of  almost  half  a  century  as  a  Strassburg 
printer.  Of  the  ten  pamphlets  four  were  actually  written  by  his 
friend  Johannes  Dietenberger  (ca.  1475-1537);^  Cochlaeus  either 
translated  them  into  German,  or  edited  them,  or  did  both.  The 
manuscript  for  the  last  of  these  four  was  in  the  hands  of  Griininger 
in  early  December,  1523,  at  the  same  time  as  he  was  printing 
Cochlaeus'  translation  from  a  work  by  John  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester  (1479-1535);  somehow  the  two  manuscripts  became 
mixed  up.^  The  printer  realized  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
and  tried  his  best  to  correct  it,  but  he  was  far  from  successful.^ 

The  title  Cochlaeus  had  given  to  his  translation  from  Fisher 
contained  a  reference  to  its  two  parts  ("zwen  artickel").  Before 
the  printing  was  finished  Griininger  realized  that  the  text  he  had 
before  him  was  concerned  with  far  more  than  two  parts.  So  he 
changed   the   title   to  read:    Von  dem  hochgelerten  und  geistlichen 

*  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
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Bischqff  Johannes  von  Roffa  uss  engeland,  seynes  grossen  nutzlichen  bucks 
CXXXIX  artickel  wider  M.  Luther  sein  hie  verteiitscht  zu  nutz  dem 
christlichen  volck  zu  bedencken  irer  selen  selikeit.^  The  date  of  this 
printing  was  December  10. 

On  the  1 9th  of  December  he  finished  printing  what  was,  pre- 
sumably, Dietenberger's  work,  with  the  original  title:  Doctor 
Joannes  Dietenberger.  wider.  CXXXIX  schlussrede  Mar.  Luthers,  von 
geliibdniss  vh  geistliche  leben  der  klosterlUt  vh  iunckfrawschafft  [et\c. 
vertiitscht  durch  Jo.  Cochleu  .  .  .  IIII.^  This  time  Griininger  did 
nothing  about  the  discrepancy  between  title  and  text. 

Actually  the  bulk  of  the  text  of  each  author  appeared  under  the 
name  of  the  other.  Thus  Fisher's  work  (part  of  his  Assertionis 
Luther anae  Confutatio),  which  attacks  Luther's  views  on  the  mass, 
appears  under  a  title  that  speaks  of  Luther's  views  on  vows  and 
clerical  life.^ 

The  Library's  copy  of  Fisher's  work  under  Dietenberger's  title 
{i.e.  Spahn  12)  contains  on  the  title  page  a  manuscript  note  in  a 
contemporary  hand.  The  one-time  owner,  whoever  he  was,  had 
a  considerably  clearer  understanding  of  the  text  than  did 
Griininger.  The  note  reads:  "Dis  libel  sagt  vornalich  v6  dem 
hochwichdige  sacramet  des  abms.  [abendmahls]  ob  es  des  gemae 
[gemeine]  ma  von  der  aijner  oder  zwonerlae  gestalt  empfahe  sol 
und  v6  dem  glaube  aber  nicht  wie  in  dem  Titel  v6  Gelubnis  vnd 
geistliche  leben."^ 

Cochlaeus,  who  was  in  Rome  from  September  1523  to  early  in 
1524^°  {i.e.  during  the  printing  of  these  two  works),  had  the  trans- 
lation from  Fisher  printed  again  the  next  summer  by  Griininger 
under  its  proper  title:  Von  dem  hochgelerten  geistlichen  bischoff  Jo  von 
Roffen  uss  Engeliand,  seines  grosen  niitzichen  buchs  z^en  artickel 
verteutscht  von  Doctor  Jo.  Cochleus  seind  hie  neuw  getruckt,  mit  gutem 
bericht  alien  Christenmenschen  zu  gut  und  derselben  heil.^^  It  is  interesting 
to  speculate  on  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  abashed  printer  on  his 
return  from  Rome ! 

NOTES 

1.  Martin  Spahn,  Johannes  Cochldus.  Ein  Lebensbild  aus  der  ^eit  der 
Kirchenspaltung,  Berlin,  1898,  pp.  [341]-372. 

2.  Spahn  189a. 
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3.  Dietenberger,  like  Cochlaeus,  was  a  prolific  writer  of  polemical 
tracts  but  is  best  known  for  a  German  translation  of  the  Bible  pub- 
lished at  Mainz  in  1534,  and  a  German  catechism,  Mainz,  1537. 

4.  Cochlaeus  later  claimed  that  it  was  due  to  the  Lutheran  bias  of  the 
Strassburg  censor;  Spahn,  p.  343. 

5.  Spahn,  p.  103:  "[Griininger]  war  einfaltig  und  ungebUdet,  aber 
guten  Willens." 

6.  Spahn  11a. 

7.  Spahn  12;  the  "IIII"  in  this  tide  is  presumably  the  printer's  indica- 
tion that  this  is  the  fourth  tract  of  Dietenberger  from  his  press;  see 
Strasbourg.  Bibliotheque  nationale  et  universitaire,  Repertoire  bibli- 
ographique  des  livres  imprimis  en  Alsace  au  16me  siecle  .  .  .  [compiled  by 
F.  Ritter],  Strasbourg,  [1945-50],  I,  430. 

8.  Dietenberger  was  attacking  the  work:  Doctor  is  Martini  Luther  kurtz 
Schluss  rede  von  den  Gelobdten  vnd  geistlichen  Leben  der  Kloster,  [1521], 
which  was  derived  from  Luther's  Latin  work:  jMtfzaww  .  .  .  de  votis, 
Vuittembergae,  [1520?] 

9.  "This  book  speaks  chiefly  of  the  highly  important  sacrament  of  holy 
communion,  whether  common  people  should  partake  in  one  or  two 
kinds,  and  of  faith,  but  not,  as  in  the  tide,  of  vows  and  clerical  life." 

10.  Spahn,  pp.  108-115. 

11.  Spahn  lib. 
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An  Undescribed  Elzevir  Quarto 
Samuel  Jonson's  Nova  cubi  hebraei  tabella 

G.  Hubert  Matthews* 

THE  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  added  recendy 
a  rather  perplexing  volume  to  Dr.  Edward  B.  Krumbhaar's 
outstanding  Elzevir  Collection: 


Samuel    lonson.    Nova   cubi   hebraei   tabella.    Leyden,    Elzevir, 
1627,  4' 


|0 


It  is  a  Hebrew  word  list  arranged  according  to  roots,  described 
by  Willems^  as  follows: 

281.  Nova  cubi  Hebraei  tabella,  quae  radices  omnes  una  cum 
punctis,  et  significationes  suas  diversas  exhibet.  Opera  Samuelis 
JoNSONi  Angli,  (Au  bas  de  la  feuille:)  Lvgdvni  Batavorum,  ex 
officiana  Bonaventurae  et  Abrahami.  Elzevir.  Academ.  typograph., 
1627,  in  -4  obi. 

Une  simple  feuille. 

Tableau  imprim6  en  caracteres  rouges  et  noirs,  et  qui  se  termine 
par  la  dedicace  suivante:  Venerando  viro  D°°  Laurentio  Chader- 
tono,  SS.  Theol.  D'',  avo  suo  plurimum  colendo  et  un  avis  au 
lecteur. 

Cette  piece  est  mentionnee  dans  le  catal.  offic.  de  1628.  La  Bibli- 
otheque  de  Leyde  en  possede  un  exemplaire  tire  sur  velin;  il 
mesure  0.49  de  haut.  sur  0.63  larg. 

Willems  281  exists  in  at  least  one  copy,  which  is  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Leiden.  It  is,  as  Willems  states,  a  broadside. 
The  Pennsylvania  issue,  a  pamphlet  of  five  leaves,  may  be 
described  as  follows: 

[rule  enclosing  border  of  type  ornaments  and  inner  rule  around 
tide]  NOVA/CVBI  HEBRJEI /TABELLA, /QV^/Radiges 
omnes,  unk  cum  punctis,  /igni-/ficationes  Juas  diverjas  exhibet./ 
^/S.I./[printer's  mark,^  45  mm.  by  54mm]/LvGDVNi  Batavorum,/ 
Ex  Officina  Bonaventvr^e  &  Abrahami/Elzevir.  Academ. 
Typograph. /-/cb  b  c  xxvii. 

*  Indiana  University. 
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The  enclosing  rules,  lines  2,  4,  and  8,  Radices,  and  the  names 
of  the  printers  are  in  red.  The  signatures  are  A-BV;7r2  is  want- 
ing, but  was  probably  blank.  The  first  page  of  text  measures 
205  mm.  by  1 94  mm.  The  title  page  is  at  the  front  of  the  text,  in 
terms  of  Hebrew  practices,  and  preceded  by  five  blank  protective 
leaves,  added  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  binders.  The 
text,  however,  begins  as  if  it  were  a  western  book,  and  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  one  nineteenth-century  protective  leaf.  It  was  bound  in 
green  levant  morocco  by  Chatelin  for  Robert  d'Orleans,  due  de 
Chartres,  whose  coat  of  arms  it  bears  in  the  center  of  both  covers. 

We  have  collated  the  Pennsylvania  copy  with  a  microfilm  of 
the  Leiden  copy  and  present  the  result  in  juxtaposition.' 


LEIDEN  PENNSYLVANIA 

1.  A     broadside     printed     on     Five   leaves   with   printing   on 
vellum.  recto  and  verso. 

2.  Across    the    top    is    printed 

/Nova  [b]  CUBI  HEBR^.I  [r] 
Tabella,  quae  [b]  Radices,  [r] 
omnes  una  cum  punctis,  & 
Jignificationes  Juas  diver/as 
exhibet.  Opera  [b]  Samvelis 
loNSONi  [r]  Angli  [b]. 

3.  The  text  is  arranged  in  four 
columns  of  equal  width,  which 
are  separated  from  one  another 
by  two  vertical  rules  [b].  The 
text  begins  at  the  right  of  the 
broadside  and  reads  from  right 
to  left. 


At  the  top  of  the  title  page  is 
NOVA  [b]/  CVBI  HEBR/EI 
[r]/  TABELLA,  [b]/  QV^/ 
Radices  [r]  omnes,  una  cum 
punctis,  &  Jigni-/ficationes 
Juas  diverjas  exhibet./  h.  [b] 
S.L  [r]. 


The  text  is  arranged  on  both 
sides  of  four  leaves  and  reads 
from  right  to  left.  Each  page  of 
text  is  enclosed  in  rules  [b]. 
Two  sides  correspond  exactly 
to  one  column  of  the  Leiden 
copy. 
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4.  The  text  of  both  copies  consists  of  Hebrew  and  Latin  char- 
acters (b).  The  Hebrew  characters  are  in  two  sizes,  the  larger 
6.1  mm.  high  and  the  smaller  3.4  mm.  Twenty-two  of  the  large 
characters  are  ornamented  [r].  Before  each  ornamented  character 
except  the  first,  and  at  the  end  of  the  text,  are  two  vertical  rules 
[b],  after  the  last  of  which  is  the  word  FINIS  [r].  Immediately  to 
the  right  of  most  of  the  smaller  characters  are  one  or  two  vowel 
points.  Underneath  each  of  them,  and  under  some  of  the  unorna- 
mented  large  ones  as  well,  is  a  Latin  word  usually  in  two  parts, 
hyphenated,  with  the  second  part  written  beneath  the  first.  One 
line  of  Hebrew,  with  the  lines  of  Latin  beneath,  is  always  under- 
lined by  a  red  rule. 

5.  The  texts  of  the  two  issues  are  identical,  and  corresponding 
characters  and  black  rules  are  of  the  same  sizes  and  distances. 
However,  the  distances  between  red  printing  and  black  printing, 
although  proportional  on  any  one  page,  are  not  of  the  same  pro- 
portion for  all  pages.  The  maximum  differential  between  a  red 
rule  in  the  Pennsylvania  copy  and  the  corresponding  rule  in  the 
Leiden  copy  is  four  micrometers.  The  bottom  rule  of  the  odd- 
numbered  pages  in  the  Pennsylvania  copy  is  black,  whereas  the 
corresponding  rule  in  the  Leiden  copy  is  red ;  and  there  is  no  rule 
under  the  first  ornamented  Hebrew  character  in  our  copy, 
whereas,  in  the  Leiden  copy,  there  is. 

6.  From  this  comparison  of  the  two  copies  it  appears  that  the 
same  formes  were  used  for  the  text  of  both  issues,  with  only  a  re- 
arrangement of  them  for  the  second  issue,  and  that  the  printing 
was  done  in  at  least  two  processes:  one,  probably  the  first,  for  the 
Latin  and  Hebrew  characters,  and  the  other  for  the  red  rules  and 
ornaments.  However,  it  seems  impossible  to  determine  conclu- 
sively that  the  Latin  and  Hebrew  were  printed  in  the  same  pro- 
cess, or  even  in  similar  processes. 
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7.  Below  the  two  left-hand 
columns  of  the  text  appears: 
Venerando  viro,  D°°  [b] 
Larentio  Chadertono,  [r]  SS. 
Theol.  D'^',  Avo  Juo  plurimum 
colendo,/  Tabellam  hanc,  ob- 
/ervantiae  /uae  Jignum  & 
gratitudinis  ixvrjvbavvov 

[b]  D.D.  S.I.  [r]  *  [bj. 

8.  Below  the  two  right-hand  On  the  back  of  the  title  page 
columns  of  the  text  are  six  lines  are  the  words  Ad  Lectorem  [r] 
of  Latin  [b]  beginning  with  the  and  below  this  are  twelve  lines 
word  Lector  [r]  and  ending  of  Latin  [b]  beginning  with  the 
with  Vale.  [r].  word  Lector   [r]  and  ending 

with  Vale.  [r]. 

Although  there  are  twelve  lines  in  the  Pennsylvania  issue  and 
six  in  the  Leiden  issue,  any  one  line  in  the  Leiden  copy  does  not 
correspond  exactly  to  two  lines  in  the  Pennsylvania  copy. 

9.  Across  the  bottom  of  the  At  the  bottom  of  the  title  page 
broadside  are  the  words  are  the  words  Lvgdvni  Bata- 
LvGDVNi  Batavorvm,  [r]  Ex  vorvm,  /Ex  Officina  [b]  Bona- 
Officina  [b]  Bonaventyr^e  [r]  ventvr^  [r]  &  [b]  Abrahami 
&  [b]  Abraham!  Elzevir,  [r]  /Elzevir  [r]  Academ.  Typo- 
Academ.  Typograph.  cb  Id  c  graph./-/  cb  Id  c  xxvii  [b]. 
xxvii  [b]. 

10,  In  the  center  of  the  title 
page  is  the  printer's  mark  [b], 
a  picture  of  a  tree  entwined  by 
a  grapevine,  to  the  right  of 
which  stands  a  bearded  man 
picking  grapes  and  to  the  left, 
a  banner  on  which  appears 
NON  SOLUS  [b]. 
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11.  In  the  Pennsylvania  copy,  the  title  page  follows  the  text, 
the  first  signature.  A,  being  on  the  first  page  of  the  text.  It  is  not 
a  part  of  gathering  B  but,  instead,  a  part  of  a  third,  unsigned 
gathering,  the  other  leaf  of  which  is  missing.  If  the  printer  had 
had  access  to  the  broadside  before  he  began  to  print,  he  would 
have  known  how  many  leaves  the  title  page  and  preliminaries 
would  take;  and  thus  it  seems  likely  that  he  would  have  placed 
the  title  page  in  the  first  gathering  as  Al.  Since  he  failed  to  do 
this,  it  would  appear  that  the  broadside  had  not  yet  been  printed. 
This  is  very  slim  evidence  for  establishing  the  order  of  these  issues, 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  indication  either  for  or  against  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Pennsylvania  copy  is  prior  to  the  Leiden  copy. 

The  section  of  the  book  beginning  with  the  word  Lector  and 
ending  with  Vale  is  an  explanation  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
contents  of  the  text.  It  also  gives  a  short  sketch  of  Hebrew  conju- 
gations and  declensions.  Some  review  of  Hebrew  roots  and 
orthography  will  be  helpful  before  the  actual  treatment  of  the 
contents.  With  few  exceptions,  Hebrew  roots  contain  just  three 
consonants.  Grammatical  processes  are  designated  by  the  vowels 
which  are  used  between  the  consonants  and  by  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  In  the  orthography  only  the  consonants  are  written;  the 
vowels,  and  thus  the  grammatical  relationships,  are  left  to  be 
understood  from  the  context.  Therefore,  a  root  is  designated  by 
three  characters  representing  the  three  consonants. 

In  this  book,  the  three  characters  of  the  root  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  in  that  the  first  and  second  are  large,  while  the 
third  is  small;  and  the  first  is  ornamented,  while  the  second  and 
third  are  not.  I  will  hereafter  refer  to  a  large  ornamented  charac- 
ter as  A,  to  a  large  unornamented  one  as  B,  and  to  a  small  one 
as  C.  The  text  begins  with  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
N,  as  the  first  A,  Ai.  Following  this  is  Bi,  which  is  a  character 
that  follows  Al  in  at  least  one  Hebrew  root.  Following  Bi  are  all 
the  C's  which  follow  AiBi,  with  some  meaningful  Hebrew  root 
resulting.  Thus,  all  roots  that  begin  with  AiBi  are  indicated  and 
their  Latin  meanings  are  placed  beneath  their  respective  C's. 
Following  this  is  B2,  another  character  which  occurs  after  Ai  in  at 
least  one  root,  and  then  all  the  C's  which  ever  follow  AxB2  to  form 
a  Hebrew  root.  This  process  is  continued  until  all  roots  that  begin 
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with  Ai  are  cited  with  their  Latin  meanings.  Then  the  process  is 
repeated  for  all  the  roots  beginning  with  Aj,  and  again  for  A3  until 
all  the  combinations  of  characters  that  occur  in  Hebrew  have 
been  exhausted  and,  thus,  all  the  roots  in  Hebrew  have  been 
cited  and  translated  into  Latin.  In  those  cases  where  a  complete 
root  consists  of  just  two  characters,  the  Latin  translation  is  placed 
under  the  B.  In  most  cases  the  two  vowel  points  of  each  root  have 
been  placed  just  to  the  right  of  its  C. 

This  arrangement  at  first  glance  strikes  us  as  unusual;  but  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  morphology  of  Hebrew  and  the  other  Semitic 
languages,  it  is  clear  that  it  lends  itself  to  these  languages  as 
readily  as  does  the  more  familiar  wordlist.  However,  for  philo- 
logical purposes,  the  alphabetized  wordlist  is  probably  the  more 
useful. 

An  attempt  to  identify  the  author  in  the  obvious  biographical 
sources  was  unsuccessful.  The  text  was  apparently  not  repub- 
lished; at  least  it  is  not  listed  in  the  catalogues  of  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Bibliotheque  nationale,  Paris. 

NOTES 

1.  A.  C.  J.  Willems,  Les  Elzevier,  Bruxelles,  1880. 

2.  H.  W.  Davies,  Devices  of  the  Early  Printers,  1452-1560,  London, 
1935.  no.  241. 

3.  In  this  comparison,  [b]  after  a  quoted  passage  or  description  indicates 
that  it  was  printed  in  black,  and  [r]  indicates  it  was  printed  in  red. 
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Joseph  Needham's 
^^Biographical  Glossary  of  Chinese  Scientists'^ 

Derk  Bodde  * 

DR.  NEEDHAM,  of  Cambridge  University,  has  very  kindly 
presented  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  one 
microfilm  copy  (in  29  rolls)  of  his  "Biographical  glossary  of 
Chinese  scientists,  technologists,  and  philosophical  thinkers  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  nineteenth  century."  This  glossary,  now 
still  in  process  of  compilation,  will  ultimately  be  incorporated  in 
the  seventh  and  final  volume  of  his  monumental  Science  and  Civili- 
sation in  China  (of  which  vol.  1  appeared  in  1954).  In  its  present 
microfilm  version,  however,  it  already  contains  more  than  14,000 
entries,  being  relatively  complete  for  philosophical  thinkers, 
mathematicians,  astronomers,  geographers,  physicists,  engineers 
and  some  technologists,  but  much  less  complete  for  alchemists, 
chemists,  biologists,  pharmacists,  medical  men  and  agriculturists. 
Each  of  the  glossary's  entries  contains  the  following  informa- 
tion: (a)  individual's  name  (romanized  and  in  Chinese  char- 
acters) ;  (b)  his  dynasty  and  dates  of  birth  and  death,  or  floruit; 

(c)  his  field  of  achievement,  with  brief  details  (usually  not  more 
than  a  few  sentences)  and  cross-references  to  associated  persons; 

(d)  references  to  further  biographical  sources,  both  in  Chinese 
and  in  Western  languages;  these  are  given  according  to  a  system 
of  abbreviations  explained  by  the  author  in  a  typed  guide  accom- 
panying the  microfilm. 

The  following  two  entries,  taken  from  the  early  frames  of  the 
microfilm,  are  fairly  typical  save  that  both  happen  to  be  those  of 
non-Chinese,  and  that  (for  the  sake  of  simplicity)  their  Chinese 
characters  have  been  omitted  here: 

A-Lao-Wa-Ting 

(?  Ali  al-Din) 

Yuan  fl.  -M270/-M312 

*  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Muslim  (probably  Syrian)  artillerist  employed         (counterweighted 
by  Khubilai  Khan  trebuchets) 

father  of  Ma-Ha-Sha,  q.v. 

G/2,  Ss/1034,  CCL  (7)/85,  KKT/22a 


An  Chhing  (Shih-Kao) 

Lokattama     Prince  of  Parthia 

H/Han  fl.  +1 20/+ 170 

Parthian  Buddhist  missionary  and  learned 
translator  who  came  to  China  in  +148,  and 
established  himself  at  Loyang  with  other 
Buddhists,  some  of  whom  probably  came  from 
the  community  at  Hsiichow  which  had  been 
under  the  patronage  of  Liu  Ying  (q.v.)  in  +65 

W/278;  B/30;  KSC/1, 1:3  (3);  Maspero  (19,  20) 

All  interested  scholars  are  cordially  invited  to  use  the  micro- 
film, but  in  so  doing  they  are  requested  to  observe  the  follov^ing 
stipulation  made  by  Dr.  Needham: 

"Subject  to  all  the  usual  reserves  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  copyright 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  the  microfilm's  information  is  freely 
available  for  purposes  of  study  and  research.  In  return,  we  beg  the  user 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  communicate  all  errors  which  may  be  found  either 
as  to  dating  or  factual  details.  We  shall  also  be  very  grateful  for  any 
additional  biographical  information  relevant  to  each  entry.  Lastly  we 
shall  be  extremely  grateful  for  any  suggestions  for  the  inclusion  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  as  yet  appear  in  the  glossary," 

Scholars  may  either  consult  the  microfilm  in  person  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library,  or  address  inquiries  con- 
cerning specific  entries  in  v^hich  they  are  interested  to  Dr.  Derk 
Bodde,  Graduate  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia 4,  Pa.  Subsequent  communications  concerning  corrections 
or  additions  to  the  glossary  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Needham,  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  England. 
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University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  Chronicle 

Index  to  Volumes  I-XX 

Compiled  by  Edith  F.  Glikbarg*  and  Elizabeth  C.  Borjjen** 

Abydenus  Corallus  Germ.  (Goldschmidt),  XVIII :63-67 

The  Academy  Lotteries  (Nordell),  XIX:51-76 

Achievements,  1900-1950.  Progress  in  the  Sciences  (Patri),  XVII:43-60 

Acquisitions,  11:9;  IV:23-24,  67-69;  VIII:27-34;  IX:67-73; 
XVII:129-132;  XVIII:80-83;  XIX:106-108 

Adams,  Randolph  G.,  V:69;  XIV(2):28-29;  XVII :81 

Adams,  Thomas  R. 

The  Bloomfield  Moore-Monroe  Manuscripts,  XIX:99-105 
The  Commencement  Dialogues  and  Odes  of  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, XVII:30-37 

An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  (Phileleutherus),  XIV(1):33 

Aesop,  XX:  5-1 6 

Albrecht,  Otto  E. 

The  Brahms  Centenary  Exhibition,  1:28-30 
18th  Century  Music  in  the  University  Library,  V:  13-24 
Francis  Hopkinson,  Musician,  Poet,  and  Patriot,  VI: 3-1 5 
Johannes  Brahms  and  Hans  von  Buelow,  1:39-46 

Alden,  John  E. 

A  Bibliographer  Looks  at  Philadelphia,  XIV:20-28 
Labour  in  Vain:  or.  An  Episode  in  the  History  of  ColonizJ  Phila- 
delphia, XIV(2):21-27 
La  Legienda  di  Sancta  Caterina,  XVI:87-89 

Alexander  Hamilton's  Reports  (Clapp),  IX:52-64 

Allen,  William,  XVII :12 

Allen  Collection,  XVIII :74 

Alphabetum  malar um  mulierum,  XX:23 

American  Drama  at  Pennsylvania  (Quinn),  XVIII  :3-6 

Americana  (Evans),  V:l— 12 

Anabasis  (Arrian),  XVII:  83-89 

*  Beverly  Hills,  California. 
*  *  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
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The   Ant   and   the   Nightingale   and   Father   Hubburds    Tales    (Shaaber), 
XIV(2):13-16 

Anwar  al-TanzH  Wa  Asrdr  al-Ta*wll  (Baydawi),  V:65-68 

Aristophanes,  XX:  66-68 

Aristotle  Collection,  11:9-11;  V:46,  49;  VI(1):16-18 

Arminus  und  Thusnelda  (Shumway),  11:7—9 

Armstrong,  Eva  V. 

Portrait  of  Benjamin  Rush  from  a  Student's  Notebook,  V:42-45 

Arrian 

Anabasis,  XVII:83-89 

Arzani 

Mizdn-al-Tibb  Md  Risdil-i-Dikar,  IV:11-18 

"As  Good  Almost  Kill  a  Man  .  .  ."  (Haviland),  XVII:61-70 

Bacon,  Francis,  XVII:  129 

Barbe-Marbois,  Marquis  de,  11:38-48 

Barnwell,  James  Gaston,  XVII :27;  XVIII :73-74 

Barry,  Elizabeth,  XVI: 46-49 

Bates,  William  N, 

The  Greek  Books  in  the  University  Library,  11:4-7 
A  Scholar's  Library  on  Aristotle  VI(1):16-18 

Baugh,  Albert  C. 

Biblia  cum  glossis  (1481),  VII:28-33 

Film  Reproduction  and  Scholarship,  1:9-10 

Bay,  J.  Christian,  VI  (3):  33 

Baydawi 

Anwar  al-TanzH  Wa  Asrdr  al-Td'wil,  V: 65-68 

Bender,  John  E. 

The  William  A.  Porter  Collection,  V: 36-^1 

Bezanson,  Anne 

The  Industrial  Research  Department,  X:85-92 

Bible,  111:62-66;  VII:28-33;  XIV(2):1-12;  XV:25-27 

Biblia  cum  glossis  (1481)  (Baugh),  VII:28-33 

A  Bibliographer  Looks  at  Philadelphia  (Alden),  XIV:20-28 

Bibliography— History,  XVIII :45-50 

Bibliography  and  the  LIniversity  (Bowers),  XV:37-51 
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Bicentennial  of  the  University,  VIII:25-55 

Bicentennial  of  the  University  Library,  XVII :5-7 

Biography,  11:52-60 

Bird,  Mary  Mayer 

Life  of  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  XII:71-120;  XIII:5-94 

Bird,    Robert   Montgomery,    VII:ll-22,    34-50,    75-90;    VIII:4-21; 
XIII:99-133;  XVIII:4 

Bishop  Tunstall  and  the  English  Hortulus  (Butterworth),  XVI:37-45 

Black,  Matthew  W. 
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A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Macartney 

Manuscripts 

HOLDEN  FURBER* 

BY  a  strange  chance,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library 
acquired  in  the  autumn  of  1954  a  lost  portion  of  the  private 
correspondence  of  George,  Lord  Macartney  (1737-1806), 
Governor  of  Madras  1781-85,  and  first  British  ambassador  to 
China  1792-94.  The  full  significance  of  these  letters  cannot  be 
determined  until  they  are  checked  against  other  extant  Macart- 
ney Manuscripts,  but  it  is  already  clear  that  this  collection  con- 
tains many  items  not  duplicated  elsewhere.  The  exact  history  of 
this  find,  which  relates  mainly  to  Lord  Macartney's  connection 
with  India,  remains  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

There  are  at  present  four  other  collections  of  Macartney  mate- 
rial in  public  repositories,  all  (except  the  official  records  at  the 
former  India  Office)  stemming  from  three  sales  from  Macartney's 
library:  one  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps'  collection  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  one  at  public  auction  in  1854,  and  one  by  Mr. 
C.  G.  Macartney  in  1915.  The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  has 
68  bound  volumes  of  Macartney  papers  (MS.  Eng.  Hist,  c.66- 
117,  b.  173-1 86,  c.  142-1 43):  52  purchased  in  1916,  presumably 
from  the  private  collection  of  Dr.  Hugh  Hyndman  of  Belfast 
reported  on  for  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  (Rept, 
IX,  App.  2,  pp.  330-340,  1884);  16  purchased  from  Sotheby's  in 
1931.  The  Bridsh  Museum  has  49  volumes  (Add  MSS  22, 
415-22,464)  presumably  acquired  at  the  auction  of  1854.  The 
record  department  of  the  former  India  Office  (now  in  the 
Commonwealth  Relations  Office)  possesses  all  oflficial  correspond- 
ence relating  to  Macartney's  service  in  India.  These  three  collec- 
tions were  extensively  drawn  upon  for  The  Private  Correspondence  of 
Lord  Macartney,  Governor  oj  Madras,  1781-85,  edited  for  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  by  C.  Collin  Davies  (Camden  Third  Series, 
vol.  LXXVII,  1950).^  The  fourth  collection,  wholly  concerned 
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with  the  embassy  to  China,  is  the  Wason  Collection  at  Cornell 
University  consisting  of  21  volumes  purchased  from  the  Phillipps 
Collection  in  September  1913,  supplemented  by  10  volumes 
bought  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Macartney  in  1915.2 

The  several  hundred  letters  and  documents  under  considera- 
tion here  have  clearly  passed  through  at  least  three  hands,  those 
that  originally  wrapped  them  at  a  date  somewhat  later  than  1880, 
those  that  rearranged  and  slightly  annotated  a  few  of  them  pre- 
sumably about  1920,  and  those  of  the  Boston  dealer  from  whom 
the  University  bought  them  in  1954.  The  original  wrappers  con- 
sist of  routine  correspondence  and  telegraph  forms,  all  dated  in 
the  1 870's,  from  the  files  of  the  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Great  Falls,  New  Hampshire.  Such  persons  as  Augustus 
Lowell  and  C.  H.  Dalton  are  mentioned  in  the  letters  used  as 
wrappers,  and  occasionally  a  sample  of  cloth  remains  concealed 
between  their  pages.  A  possible  supposition  is  that  this  concern 
needed  a  supply  of  eighteenth-century  excellent  quality  rag 
paper  and  that  this  lot,  having  been  recognized  as  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  in  a  shipment  from  London,  was  saved  from  the 
pulping  machines.  It  was  certainly  carefully  sorted,  wrapped  in 
discarded  letters  and  telegraph  forms,  and  perhaps  stored  away 
in  a  loft  or  attic  until  someone  found  it  and  went  over  it  again 
about  1920,  for  the  handwriting  and  the  paper  of  the  second  set 
of  wrappers  seem  to  indicate  such  a  date.  This  person  made  sum- 
maries occasionally  on  his  wrappers,  used  the  stationery  of  the 
former  Boston  City  Club,  and  knew  nothing  about  India.  Appar- 
ently, the  collection  was  again  neglected  until  it  fell  into  the 
dealer's  hands  a  year  or  so  ago. 

A  further  reason  for  supposing  that  this  collection  came  across 
the  Atlantic  not  long  after  the  public  auction  of  what  must  have 
been  the  bulk  of  the  Macartney  library  in  1854,  lies  in  the  nature 
of  these  letters  and  documents.  They  may  well  have  been  the 
leavings  of  a  large  sale,  odds  and  ends  knocked  down  to  a  bidder 
more  interested  in  old  rag  paper  than  in  content.  Nearly  all  the 
few  items  not  concerned  with  Macartney's  years  in  India,  1781- 
85,  are  of  a  sort  having  little  or  no  value  to  dealers  in  rare  MSS 
or  autographs.  The  core  of  this  collection,  chiefly  letters  to 
Macartney  from  correspondents  in  India  during  his  residence 
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there,  1781-85,  presents  a  different  problem.  Many  of  these 
items  should  certainly  have  been  regarded  as  having  value  for 
collectors,  but  it  is  highly  probable  London  dealers  did  not  real- 
ize it.  It  was  quite  customary  for  persons  in  Macartney's  position 
to  have  the  letters  from  important  personages  which  they  re- 
garded significant  copied,  often  more  than  once.  Furthermore, 
it  was  equally  customary  in  the  India  of  the  1780's  to  send  letters 
in  duplicate,  triplicate,  or  even  quadruplicate  by  different  routes 
or  messengers  to  make  sure  that  at  least  one  reached  its  destina- 
tion. Hence,  when  a  governor's  correspondence  was  packed  for 
shipment  home,  there  was  more  than  one  packet  of  letters  from 
each  important  correspondent,  and  often  the  neatest  and  most 
complete-appearing  packet  did  not  contain  the  originals.  When 
such  a  collection  comes  on  the  auction  block,  it  can  happen  that, 
though  it  is  combed  as  this  one  undoubtedly  was  for  every  scrap 
in  the  hand  of  such  prominent  figures  as  Warren  Hastings  or 
Edmund  Burke,  a  large  number  of  originals  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons of  secondary  importance  may  escape  notice  and  end  up 
among  the  odds  and  ends  at  such  a  sale. 

This  may  have  been  what  happened  to  this  group  of  letters. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  large  number  of  private  letters 
to  Macartney  in  the  handwriting  of  persons  of  distinctly  minor 
importance,  such  as  East  India  Company  officials  at  many  of  the 
lesser  posts  in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  like.  There  is  a 
smaller  number  in  the  handwriting  of  persons  of  much  greater 
importance,  e.g.  Sir  John  Macpherson,  interim  governor-general 
for  a  year  after  Hastings'  departure  in  1785  and  John  Robinson, 
Lord  North's  "political  manager."  In  many  of  these  cases,  here 
at  Pennsylvania  are  the  originals;  what  the  Bodleian  or  the 
British  Museum  have  are  "copies,"  most  of  them  published  in 
1950  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Davies.  There  are  also  a  most  interesting  set  of 
letters  from  generals  and  officers  in  the  field  during  the  military 
campaigns  against  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  1781-83, 
written  in  minuscule  on  both  sides  of  strips  of  paper  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  readable  only  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  These, 
of  course,  are  not  originals  in  the  officers'  own  hands,  but  they 
certainly  came  through  the  enemy's  country  carried  concealed  by 
Indian  hircarrahs  (messengers).  Again,  some  of  these  have  been 
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published  from  later  copies  but  many,  especially  those  of  General 
Sir  Hector  Munro,  may  be  new.  Further,  this  collection  contains 
the  originals  of  Macartney's  governor's  commission,  his  cove- 
nants, his  indentures,  and  many  a  despatch  from  the  East  India 
Company's  Court  of  Directors  with  original  directors'  signatures 
— all  documents  of  which  several  copies  would  be  made  in  the 
normal  course  of  business. 

The  importance  of  this  collection  lies  chiefly  in  the  contribution 
it  may  make  to  the  history  of  southern  India  in  the  1780's.  The 
activities  of  the  East  India  Company's  servants  at  the  lesser 
"factories"  on  both  coasts  are  but  imperfectly  known.  There  are 
here  at  least  three  sets  of  private  letters  from  such  men  including 
apparently  everything  they  sent  to  the  governor  unofficially  over 
a  three  or  four  year  period,  along  with  many  scattered  and  occa- 
sional letters  from  civil  servants  and  military  officers  seeking 
favors  for  friends  or  recommendations  for  themselves.  These 
letters  come  from  a  wide  variety  of  places  in  south  and  central 
India:  Hyderabad,  Masulipatam,  Vellore,  Ongole,  Nagore, 
Anjengo,  Tellicherry,  Trichinopoly,  Tinnevelly. 

Although  much  has  been  written  on  the  military  history  of  the 
Carnatic  during  Macartney's  governorship  of  Madras,  the  letters 
which  appear  here  from  officers  and  agents  with  the  armies  in  the 
field  throw  more  light  on  the  story.  There  are  first-hand  accounts 
of  the  British  occupation  of  the  Dutch  "factories"  at  Pulicat, 
Sadras,  and  Negapatam,  and  of  the  French  "factory"  at  Mahe. 
Apparently  all  the  letters  of  Macartney's  secretary.  Sir  George 
Leonard  Staunton,  written  while  he  was  in  the  field  observing 
operations  and  taking  part  in  peace  negotiations  are  here,  though 
there  appears  to  be  little  or  nothing  about  Staunton's  mission  to 
Calcutta  in  an  effort  to  patch  up  Macartney's  differences  with 
Warren  Hastings  or  about  his  role  in  the  China  embassy  on  which 
his  fame  rests.^  The  most  important  of  the  military  letters  are 
those  of  Generals  Sir  Eyre  Coote  and  Sir  Hector  Munro  for 
1781-82  and  General  Richard  Mathews  for  1783-84. 

It  is  regrettable  that  there  are  not  more  letters  about  the  affairs 
of  the  Nawab  of  Arcot  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  in  this  collection. 
To  Macartney,  the  most  important  object  of  his  governorship  was 
the  retention  by  his  government  of  the  management  of  the 
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Nawab's  revenues  which  he  had  taken  over  under  stress  of  war. 
He  resigned  the  governorship  of  Madras  and  refused  the  gover- 
nor-generalship in  1785  rather  than  bow  to  the  orders  from  home 
to  restore  the  management  of  the  revenues  to  the  Nawab  and  the 
unprincipled  crew  of  the  Nawab's  creditors  led  by  the  most 
notorious  "nabob"  of  the  time,  Paul  Benfield.  Though  there  are 
no  letters  of  Paul  Benfield  here,  there  appears  a  most  informative 
anonymous  "Narrative"  of  how  "B"  was  set  on  the  road  to 
enormous  wealth  by  the  fortunate  chance  that  the  Company's 
military  paymaster  at  Trichinopoly,  Mr.  Hay,  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  England  in  1770-71,  was  willing  to  part 
with  his  "private  concerns"  worth  140,000  gold  "pagodas" 
(about  £56,000)  for  a  fraction  of  their  value. 

As  an  Irishman,  Macartney  was  in  fairly  close  touch,  though 
not  intimate,  with  Edmund  Burke.  Hence  William  Burke, 
Edmund's  elusive  and  far  from  reputable  "cousin,"  after  return- 
ing to  India  in  1781  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Raja  of  Tanjore 
as  against  those  of  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  attempted  further  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Macartney.  There  are  in  this  collection  over 
a  dozen  original  letters  of  William  Burke,  several  of  which  are 
almost  certainly  new.  Photostats  of  these  will  be  sent  to  Sheffield 
where  all  Burke  material  is  now  being  gathered  to  assist  in  the 
publication  of  a  definitive  edition  of  Edmund  Burke's  correspond- 
ence under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  T.  W.  Copeland  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  with  the  support  of  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration. Macartney's  snubs  of  William  Burke,  after  Edmund's 
influence  had  secured  William  appointment  as  Paymaster  of 
King's  troops  at  Tanjore,  apparently  had  little  effect.^  These 
letters  end  in  July  1785  with  one  of  congratulation  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Macartney  as  Hastings'  successor:  "I  have  a  long  para- 
graph and  an  affectionate  one  from  your  friend  Edmund  on  your 
subject.  He  says  he  knows  not  whether  you  understand  that  at  all 
times  he  has  not  been  idle  to  serve  you." 

This  collection  may  well  prove  of  importance  for  the  economic, 
as  well  as  the  military  and  administrative  history  of  southern 
India.  There  are  packets  of  papers  on  negotiations  of  the  East 
India  Company's  tobacco  and  betel  contracts,  and  on  the  pearl 
fisheries  at  Nagore  and  in  Palk  strait  between  India  and  Ceylon. 
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Scattered  through  the  collection  copies  of  many  petitions  to 
Macartney  from  Indians  appear.  Occasionally,  these  are  accom- 
panied by  Persian,  Hindi,  or  Tamil  originals,  sometimes  with 
seals  intact.  The  familiar  subject  of  "channels  of  remittance"  to 
Europe,  both  legal  and  illegal,  is  not  neglected.  Faced  with  the 
prospect  of  managing  Macartney's  affairs  during  his  absence, 
Macartney's  bankers,  Thomas  Coutts  and  Co.  sought  expert 
advice  on  this  subject.  On  December  28,  1780,  a  fortnight  after 
Macartney  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Madras,  Colin 
Mackenzie  wrote  Thomas  Coutts  a  long  letter  describing  in  detail 
all  methods  of  remittance  except  that  through  the  Dutch.  Coutts 
added  a  postscript  in  his  own  hand  on  remittance  via  Amsterdam 
with  data  on  exchange  rates  and  commissions  payable  before 
sending  the  letter  to  Macartney.  Whether  Macartney  used  this 
information  does  not  appear;  as  is  indicated  in  the  letter,  a 
governor,  in  control  of  the  legal  channels  of  remittance,  did  not 
need  to  resort  to  illegal  ones. 

Unfortunately,  this  collection  yields  almost  nothing  of  note 
with  respect  to  Macartney's  activities  outside  India.  Finding  a 
colored  sketch  of  the  "button"  or  pompon  on  a  high-ranking 
mandarin's  ceremonial  hat  aroused  hopes  that  letters  concerning 
China  might  be  included.  Nothing  has  turned  up,  however,  ex- 
cept a  letter  or  two  of  Sir  George  Staunton's  written  on  the  voyage 
home,  an  inventory  of  the  ambassador's  plate,  table  and  kitchen- 
ware  dated  Pekin,  August  1793,  and  other  inventories  of  goods 
shipped  from  China  to  India.  The  most  interesting  items  relating 
to  China  and  adjacent  regions  are  not  directly  concerned  with 
Macartney's  embassy.  Henry  Botham's  original  letter  to  Macart- 
ney of  September  9,  1782,  from  Calcutta  announcing  that  he 
sails  "tomorrow"  in  the  Elizabeth  at  the  request  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings to  "wait  upon"  the  King  of  Achin  in  Sumatra  to  treat  for  an 
alliance  is  here.^  There  are  also  two  copies  of  English  translations 
of  the  letter  to  Warren  Hastings  and  one  of  the  letter  to  George 
Bogle  from  Solpon  Chenpo,  steward  of  Chungpa  Hutukhtu, 
regent  of  Tashilunpo,  dated  October  28,  1781,  which  reached 
Calcutta,  February  12,  1782,  when  the  famous  Hindu  gosain 
(pilgrim)  Purungir  reported  to  Hastings  about  his  long  journey 
to  Pekin. ^  These  are  accompanied  by  an  original  letter  from 
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Francis  Baring,  undated,  apprising  Macartney  that  "the  papers 
received  from  Bengal  by  the  Tartar  packet  throw  further  Ught  on 
the  advance  of  the  Chinese  army  towards  Thibet."  Presumably 
these  are  part  of  the  material  on  Tibet  prepared  for  Macartney 
before  his  departure  for  China. 

This  collection  is  likewise  disappointing  with  respect  to 
Macartney's  activities  at  home,  whether  in  Ireland  or  England. 
The  Irish  items  are  negligible,  relating  wholly  to  property  and 
estate  matters  which  are  of  little  significance  without  supporting 
material.  The  English  items  are  numerous,  but,  apart  from  the 
East  India  Directors'  election  of  1780,  contain  little  that  is  not 
concerned  with  patronage  of  the  less  consequential  sort.  The 
many  letters  exchanged  with  the  Sulivans— Laurence,  Stephen, 
Richard,  and  John — may  throw  new  light  on  East  India  Com- 
pany politics,  1777-85,  for  Laurence  was  a  great  power  in 
India  affairs  until  his  death  in  1785.  The  items  on  the  1780  elec- 
tion provide  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  with 
Macartney's  own  copy  of  a  printed  list  of  East  India  stockholders 
heavily  annotated  in  the  course  of  his  electioneering  negotiations 
for  votes  for  his  friends.  Such  lists  are  very  rare  outside  the  British 
Museum  and  the  India  Office  Library. 

All  in  all,  this  collection,  though  small,  enables  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Library  to  illustrate  from  contemporary  material 
the  nature  of  the  British  connection  with  India  in  the  late  eight- 
eenth century.  Like  others  of  their  type,  the  "patronage"  letters 
are  full  of  human-interest  stories  of  many  kinds,  from  the  obscure 
civil  servant  who  used  his  eleven-year-old  son's  letter  to  touch  the 
governor's  heart  to  the  ex-governor's  wife  who  wrote  William 
Devaynes,  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company's  Court  of 
Directors,  on  behalf  of  her  nephew,  "I  fairly  tell  you  I  shall  put 
my  worthy  friends  Mrs.  Devaynes  and  Lady  Macartney  on  your 
back;  and  on  this  occasion  to  render  the  God  of  Friendship  more 
propitious  you  will  allow  it  fair  that  I  muster  all  the  petticoat 
interest  in  my  power  to  accomplish  one  of  the  most  darling  ob- 
jects I  was  ever  interested  to  establish."^ 

NOTES 

1.  On  collections  of  Macartney  papers,  see  especially  pp.  xvi-xix  of 
this  work. 
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2.  Earl  H.  Pritchard,  The  Crucial  Tears  of  Early  Anglo-Chinese  Relations 
1750-1800  (Pullman,  Washington,  1936),  pp.  408-410. 

3.  Sir  George  Leonard  Staunton  was  the  father  of  the  sinologist,  Sir 
George  Thomas  Staunton  who  began  study  of  Chinese  in  London 
and  accompanied  his  father  on  the  voyage  to  China  at  the  age  of  13. 

4.  Macartney  was  annoyed  at  William  Burke's  request  "that  the  whole 
pay  of  His  Majesty's  troops  should  be  issued  to  me";  see  Dixon 
Wecter,  Edmund  Burke  and  His  Kinsmen  (Boulder,  Colorado,  1939), 
p.  86. 

5.  Botham's  expedition  against  the  Dutch  at  Padang  in  1781  is  dis- 
cussed in  Vincent  T.  Harlow,  The  Founding  oj  the  Second  British  Empire 
1763-93  (London,  1952),  p.  136.  For  the  Achin  Embassy,  see  India 
Office,  Home  Miscellaneous  MSS,  vol.  219,  pp.  577-612. 

6.  On  the  letters  brought  by  Purungir,  see  Schuyler  Cammann,  Trade 
through  the  Himalayas  (Princeton,  1951),  p.  82. 

7.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Macartney  MSS,  Eliza  Davidson  to 
William  Devaynes,  December  2,  1786. 
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A  Manuscript  of  ^^Meditationes  Johannis 
de  Turrecremata"  (1469) 

Divagation  III 
Lamberto  Donati* 

THE  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  thanks  to  the 
quick  action  of  its  Director,  has  recently  been  enriched  by  a 
hitherto  unknown  codex  of  the  Meditationes  by  Cardinal  Johannes 
de  Turrecremata  (Torquemada) ;  I  should  like  to  call  the  im- 
portance of  this  manuscript  to  the  attention  of  scholars. 

I  have,  twice  before,  written  on  the  Meditationes,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  my  earlier  findings.^  Five 
manuscripts  were  known  to  us: 

I.  Bibl.  Vaticana,  Vat.  Lat.  973. 

11.  Bibl.  Vaticana,  Chig.  Lat.  C.  IV.  85  (flf.  52-70). 

IIL  Venice,  Bibl.  Marciana,  Lat.  IIL  167  (2782). 

IV.  Madrid,  Bibl.  nac,  Ms.  96  (ff.  180-197). 

V.  Lyons,  Bibl.  communale,  Ms.  651  (566)  (ff.    165-183). 

Only  the  first  manuscript,  Vat.  Lat.  973,  contains  illustrations, 
more  specifically  thirty-four  miniatures  all  reproduced  in  "Maso 
Finiguerra";  its  text  was  corrected  by  Turrecremata  himself  (who 
died  on  September  26,  1468).  The  Marcian  and  Lyonese  codices 
do  not  contain  illustrations;  however,  they  are  mentioned  and 
described  in  the  vacant  space  where  they  would  have  belonged. 
Since  the  Vatican  codex  as  well  as  the  Marcian  and  Lyonese 
codices  tell  us  that  the  Meditationes  were  in  the  cloister  of  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  in  Rome,  the  evidence  is  that  the  thirty- 
four  sacred  compositions  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  this  cloister, 
each  with  the  appropriate  text.  Beneath  the  paintings  a  monk 
(obviously  a  Dominican)  was  seated  pointing  to  the  pictures  and 
represented  as  if  he  were  reciting  the  text. 

*  Professor  Donati,  Vatican  Library,  Vatican  City,  kindly  prepared  this  article. 
It  was  translated  from  Italian  into  English  by  Edward  F.  Oddis,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Library  and  Bodo  L.  Richter,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Romance 
Language  Department. 
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Besides  these  manuscripts  ten  typographic  editions  have  come 
down  to  us:  eight  of  these  are  illustrated  and  of  these,  six  are 
Italian  (Rome),  five  with  identical  woodcut  illustrations;  the  last 
edition,  August  21,  1498,  has  smaller  renderings  of  the  same.  The 
two  editions  printed  outside  Italy  and  dated  September  3,  1479 
and  November  17,  1481,  contain  the  same  compositions,  but  they 
are  engraved  on  metal.  Two  further  editions  without  illustrations 
also  stem  from  outside  Italy. ^ 

The  first  typographic  edition,  printed  by  Ulrich  Han,  bears  the 
date  of  December  31,  1467  (which  probably  must  be  counted  "a 
Nativitate,"  and  in  this  case  should  read  December  31,  1466), 
and  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  illustrated  Italian  book.^  There  are 
only  four  known  copies  (Vienna,  Nuremberg,  Manchester, 
Madrid).  Three  of  these  have  thirty-one  illustrations,  while  the 
Nuremberg  copy  has  thirty-four,  the  extra  illustrations  having 
been  inserted  after  the  printing.  The  next  edition  is  dated  Octo- 
ber 17,  1473,  and  printed  by  Ulrich  Han  in  cooperation  with 
Simone  Nicolai  from  Lucca;  it  consists  of  thirty-three  Medita- 
tiones,  with  the  same  number  of  illustrations.  Next  comes  the 
edition  of  December  9,  1478,  similar  to  the  previous,  but  with  the 
name  of  Han  alone.  The  further  editions  are  printed  by  Stefan 
Planck  as  follows:  March  13,  1484,  February  11,  1490,  and 
August  21,  1498. 

It  is  certain  that  a  xylographic  edition  of  these  Meditationes, 
with  illustrations  and  text,  existed  before  1467  (i.e.  1466);  the 
xylographic  illustrations  for  this  edition  had  been  sawed  off,  for 
re-use  in  the  typographic  editions.  This  can  be  proven  from  a 
fragment  of  a  letter  noted  in  the  "Creation  of  Adam"  (repr.  in 
Miscellanea,  p.  119),  from  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  were  al- 
ready partly  worn  and  broken  in  the  1467  imprint,  and  from  the 
method  of  pagination  found  in  the  editions  of  1467,  1473,  1478, 
1484  and  1490  (all  with  identical  illustrations)  which  conforms  to 
the  style  used  in  block-books.  We  are,  furthermore,  certain  that 
the  xylographic  edition  is  not  the  original,  but  only  a  poor  copy 
of  a  lost  archetype.  The  fact  that  the  engraver  often  misunder- 
stood the  drawings  and  blended  the  limbs  with  the  drapery  or 
with  nearby  objects  can  be  quoted  as  evidence;  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  "Annunciation"  (4b),  the  figures  of  "Jesus  before 
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Caiaphas"  (18b)  and  Saint  Dominic  in  the  "Dominican  Tree" 
(28b)  are  examples  of  such  errors.^ 

The  codex  now  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  on  paper,  consists  of  27  folios  in  2°,  with  filigrain  Briquet 
2489,  measuring  275  x  205  mm.  Unfortunately  a  modern  binder, 
in  trimming  the  edges,  cut  off  the  marginal  notes  here  and  there. 
The  writing  is  in  a  gothic  hand;  the  title  and  explicit  are  in  red 
and  the  manuscript  contains  guide  letters  for  the  calligrapher. 
The  floral  ornaments  on  folios  la,  2a,  4b,  5a,  and  6a  are  not  all 
completed  and  of  somewhat  later  date.  The  reproductions  make 
it  unnecessary  to  transcribe  the  title  and  the  explicit  bearing  the 
date  and  the  name  of  Ulrich  Han.  The  explicit  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  1467  edition. 

iSr  ivV*»  HWiVfp  T<tt{c/i<  tt^<<l«/<Vc  ^KtMC  jc  »y»*i#r»<A>«^»»fC 
Hoiuittucpiivtiapott  dictzce  ^pu€  fia4h  •' 

a^  m^  tvi^ue  <9f%(Uhii^  o»nr.t  •  ^fXi  G^rptU  vcQt^t* 
**<**"'<^«<  tik*ntn  t%^  (ilau-  mtc^co  vcv6fftt(ftt6i&tst  vnH 

A  peculiarity  of  this  codex  is  that  there  are  spaces  for  illustra- 
tions, with  related  titles  in  the  margins,  written  by  Han,  though 
in  a  hurried  hand  diff'ering  slightly  from  that  of  the  guide  letters. 
That  the  notes  for  the  illustrations  are  part  of  the  original  work 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  Meditation  VH^  the 
abbreviation  for  Sequitur^  is  written,  and  that  we  find  at  the  end 
of  Meditation  XV  a  Sequitur  pictura.  The  spaces,  unusually  large 
for  a  mediaeval  codex,  correspond  to  the  size  and  form  of  the 
illustrations;  our  codex,  since  it  is  not  on  vellum,  was  not  to  be 
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illustrated  with  miniatures,  but  rather  with  drawings  similar  to 
the  xylographic  prototype  and  its  copies. 

The  first  space,  which  should  contain  the  "Creation,"  bears  no 
title,  due  either  to  forgetfulness  or  to  aesthetic  considerations. 
The  fact  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  illustrated  editions,  the  incipit 
was  placed  low,  indicates  that  on  the  walls  the  picture  was  to  be 
put  at  the  beginning  of  the  text.  These  spaces  with  legends  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  first  typographic  edition.^ 

ff-hnte  fnHt  omttentpUta^ncfi  fiifirA^tttc  *t  conhHUAU  ^f^mc 

The  Vienna  copy,  like  the  Pennsylvania  manuscript,  has  hand 
written  legends  near  the  three  blank  spaces^;  an  examination  of 
these  convinced  me  that  they  are  all  written  by  Han.  It  is  note- 
worthy that,  in  27a,  line  14,  of  the  Vienna  copy,^  the  word  iunctis 
is  corrected  in  the  margin  to  read  correctly  mentis,  as  in  our  codex, 
21a,  line  12.  Similarly  the  indications  of  missing  illustrations  inay 
be  considered  corrections,  as  the  words  deficit  jigur a  prove.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  Han  examined  and  retouched  the  Vienna  copy. 

In  the  Nuremberg  copy  three  missing  illustrations  were  pasted 
in  after  the  corrections. ^°  This  too  proves  that  the  compositions 
had  not  been  cut  for  the  typographic  edition,  but  existed  in  the 
xylographic  archetype  from  which  they  were  separated  to  be 
re-used.  It  is  impossible  that  they  were  meant  to  be  "affixed" 
also  in  our  codex,  and  that  the  vacant  spaces  with  the  legends 
were  intended  for  this  purpose,  since  the  xylographic  pictures 
would  have  been  too  large  and  unharmonious.  They  measure 
about  120  X  165  mm.  while  the  blank  spaces  are  almost  all 
smaller  in  height  and  reduced  in  width  by  the  marginal  titles. 
The  illustration  of  the  Dominican  tree,  folio  28a,  is  larger  than 
the  others,  215  x  164  mm.,  while  the  blank  space  of  our  manu- 
script, 22b,  counting  exactly  from  the  writing  to  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  paper,  measures  195  x  165  mm.  However  that  may  be,  the 
legends  prove  that  the  text  of  the  Pennsylvania  codex  was  to  have 
illustrations  in  the  proper  places. 

A  similar  situation  may  be  observed  in  Ms.  Lat.  4884  of  the 
Paris    Bibliotheque    nationale,    Excerpta    latina    Barbari,    where 
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spaces  for  miniatures  and  legends  exist;  Henri  Omont  rightly 
observes  that  the  copyist  must  have  had  another  illustrated  copy 
as  his  model. ^^  In  the  two  editions  with  text  only,  the  first  of 
December  24,  1472  (Hain  15723)  and  the  other  without  date 
(Hain  15721),  the  legends  of  the  illustrations  have  been  altered 
to  become  sub-titles  of  individual  meditations:  Contemplatio  prima 
est  de  mundi  creatione. — Secunda  de  creatione  Ade. —  Tertia  de  trans- 
gressione  precepti  Dei  per  parentes  nostras  Adam  et  Evam,  etc. 

We  must  now  define  the  purpose  of  the  Pennsylvania  codex. 
One  might  argue  that  it  was  a  "personal"  copy  of  the  first 
printed  edition;  codices  which  are  handwritten  copies  of  printed 
editions,  but  with  an  altered  date,  are  known.  This  hypothesis  is 
untenable  since  the  edition  of  1467,  the  only  one  of  which  our 
manuscript  could  be  a  copy,  bears  the  two  mysterious  letters 
"I.R."  after  the  date,  a  matter  which  puzzled  many  bibliog- 
raphers and  some  tried  to  explain.  The  catalogue  of  incunables 
of  the  British  Museum  (vol.  IV,  p.  ix-x)  says  the  letters  are  the 
initials  of  a  proofreader,  the  same  as  of  Saint  Hieronymus' 
Epistles  (lA.RV.).  Haebler  thinks  they  are  the  initials  of  an 
assistant  of  Han^^;  Murr  (footnote  10,  p.  265)  advances  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  initials  mean  lussu  Reverendissimi,  a  conjecture 
adopted  by  Zani,^^  but  the  scholar  who  surpasses  all  others  in 
boldness  of  imagination  is  Zedler  who  explains  the  letters  I.R.  to 
mean  Imperi  Romani}^  The  real  explanation  is  much  simpler;  our 
codex  reveals  that  the  letters  are  but  a  bad  reading  of  the  final 
abbreviation  of  the  explicit  which  must  be  interpreted  as  et 
caetera}^  This  abbreviation  found  at  the  end  of  all  but  the 
Meditation  IV  has  no  literary  value  and  might  be  considered  the 
equivalent  of  a  full  stop.  Had  Ulrich  Han  wished  to  prepare  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  1467  edition,  he  would  not  have  written 
the  abbreviation  so  many  times  and  certainly  he  would  not  have 
placed  it  at  the  end  instead  of  the  initials  I.R.  These  observations 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  title  of  the  1467  edition  is  in  red 
just  as  in  our  codex,  and  that  the  two  explicits  are  so  similar,  are 
suflficient  evidence  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  edition  of  1467  was 
made  from  a  copy  hand-written  by  Han;  thus  the  date  1467  is  not 
a  printing  date,  but  it  is  the  date  of  the  missing  original 
manuscript. 
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Besides  the  Turrecremata  we  know  two  works  with  a  similar 
explicit:  the  edition  of  Cicero's  De  Oratore,  December  5,  1468,  and 
his  Tusculanae  quaestiones,  April  1,  1469.  Neither  carries  a  state- 
ment that  it  was  printed  by  Han;  but  since  type  150G  is  also 
used  in  two  later  works  {Scrutinium  scripturarum,  by  Paolo  di  Sancta 
Maria,  no  date;  and  Expositio  Psalterii,  by  Turrecremata,  October 
4,  1470),  where  his  name  is  given,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  all 
these  imprints  are  those  of  Han.  Like  the  date  of  the  Meditationes 
those  of  the  two  Cicero  imprints  are  of  the  original  manuscripts 
and  represent  a  terminus  post  quern.  Probably  the  Meditationes  were 
printed  first,  since  they  are  entirely  in  type  1 50G,  while  this  type 
is  used  only  for  the  first  lines  of  the  text  in  the  other  works.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  Han  designed,  engraved,  and  cast  the 
type  for  such  limited  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  could  have  been  the  purpose  of  our 
codex,  if  written  after  1467,  i.e.  at  a  time  when  Han  had  many 
printed  copies  on  hand?  It  appears  likely  that  the  Meditationes 
were  first  printed  after  October  31,  1469,  which  is  the  date  of  our 
codex;  the  aflfinity  with  the  Vienna  copy  would  confirm  this 
thesis. 

A  perfect  analogy  to  the  first  Turrecremata  exists  in  the  unil- 
lustrated  edition  dated  twice,  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
(December  24,  1472).  This  certainly  is  a  copy  of  a  codex  and  the 
date  is  not  the  date  of  printing,  but  the  date  of  the  manuscript 
text.^®  This  analogy  is  further  strengthened  because  we  find  there, 
as  in  our  codex,  the  use  of  the  word  et  caetera  or  the  abbreviation. 
In  the  last  line  of  2b,  Medit.  IV,  we  read:  quando  eum  in  utero 
virginis  humane  nature  coniunxit  et  cetera.  In  the  last  line  of  3b, 
Medit.  VI:  quod os  domini  nominavit  &t.  In  5b  (last  line),  Medit.  X: 
audiens  et  interrogans  illos  et  cetera.  In  7b,  Medit.  XIV:  De  Christi 
coram  suis  discipulis  clarificatione  &t.  (last  line  nichil  de  suscipiende 
crucis  asperitatem  (sic)  trepidarent  &t.  In  9b  (last  line),  Medit. 
XVIII:  ipsa  tibi  indicito  peccandi  pudorem  &t.  In  12b  (last  line), 
Medit.  XXIV:  letis  immiscent  planda  (sic)  modulamina  choris  &t.  In 
16b,  end  of  the  Meditations:  recedat  a  memoria  &t.;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  explicit:  sedente  Sixto  quarta  [sic]  pontifice  magno  &t.  I  would 
divide  these  abbreviations  into  three  groups.  The  first  group  con- 
tains the  formula  et  caetera  with  its  real  meaning;  in  7b,  last  line 
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of  the  first  column  and  first  line  of  the  2nd  column,  Medit.  XIII, 
quodcumque  ligaveris  super  ten  am  erit  &t.;  in  our  codex,  11a:  Quod- 
cumque.  The  second  group  has  the  abbreviation  with  the  function 
of  filling  the  line  at  the  end  of  a  column,  as  in  2b,  3b,  5b,  7b,  9b, 
12b.  In  the  third  group  the  abbreviation  has  the  function  of  a 
full  stop,  as  in  7b,  16b.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  we  can  trace  a 
parallel  between  the  edition  of  1472  and  our  codex;  it  stems  from 
a  manuscript  similar  to  ours,  the  work  of  a  scribe  exactly  like  the 
one  of  1467,  which  served  for  the  impression  by  Han.  The  ex- 
plicit of  the  1472  edition,  Contemplaciones  .  .  .  edite  atque  in  pari- 
etibus  circuitus  Marie  Minerve  .  .  .  descripte  atque  depicte,  refers  to 
the  double  existence  of  the  text,  in  codices,  and  on  the  walls  of 
the  cloister. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  our 
codex  was  the  basis  of  a  typographic  edition  since,  as  already 
stated,  the  corresponding  edition  is  dated  1467.  There  is,  however, 
a  better  proof:  the  second  edition,  October  17,  1473,  and  those 
of  December  9,  1478,  March  13,  1484,  February  11,  1490,  and 
August  21,  1498,  do  not  have  the  last  Meditation  and  its  relative 
illustration,  while  our  codex  does.  The  second  and  third  edi- 
tions bear  Han's  name,  but  the  second,  which  has  the  regular 
impressurriy  with  the  added  name  of  Simon  Nicolai  Gardella,  is 
not  printed  in  the  same  type  150G  but  in  type  125G  which  is 
somewhat  different.  If  the  two  types  are  examined  closely,  we 
note  that  the  first  is  nearer  to  that  of  our  codex;  the  "N",  for 
instance,  is  very  similar.  From  that  one  must  deduce  that  Ulrich 
Han  was  first  a  scribe  and  calligrapher,  then  an  engraver  of 
characters  and  a  typographer.  To  these  editions  Han  had  only  lent 
his  name.  Since  they  lack  the  last  Meditation  how  could  they  be 
his  own  work? 

In  concluding  our  survey  of  the  Meditationes  we  can  make  the 
following  statements.  We  know  six  manuscripts,  one  with  minia- 
tures, not  later  than  1468,  three  with  legends  for  illustrations,  of 
which  the  one  dated  1469  is  in  the  hand  of  Han.  In  addition 
there  must  have  existed  one  manuscript  in  Han's  own  handwrit- 
ing but  now  lost  which  served  as  the  model  for  the  1467  typo- 
graphic edition;  one  lost  manuscript  which  served  as  a  model  for 
the  1472  edition. 
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There  must  have  been  two  lost  xylographic  editions,  probably 
printed  in  Germany.  We  find  the  illustrations  of  the  later  edition, 
which  was  a  copy  of  the  first  xylographic  one,  in  second  state 
in  the  typographic  edition  of  1467  and  its  reprints.  Five  printed 
editions  were  issued  in  Rome  with  identical  illustrations:  1467, 
1473,  1478,  1484,  1490;  of  all  these  only  the  first  one  contains  the 
last  Meditation.  Next,  there  exists  one  edition  of  Rome,  dated 
1498,  with  illustrations  which  are  smaller  copies  of  the  originals; 
the  last  Meditation  is  missing.  Finally,  we  know  two  typo- 
graphic editions  printed  by  Numeister  with  engraved  illustra- 
tions copied  after  a  xylographic  edition;  these  are  dated  1479  and 
1481 .  There  are  one  German  typographic  edition  of  1472  without 
illustrations  (copied  from  a  lost  manuscript)  and  one  German 
typographic  edition  without  illustrations  and  undated  (H.  15721). 

Our  codex  faithfully  repeats  the  incipits  and  explicits  of  the 
"original"  handwritten  or  typographic  copies.  It  confirms  that 
the  word  posite  as  well  as  the  verb  pono  is  used  to  mean  "written." 
The  word  continuate,  however,  means  "collected"  and  "pre- 
served," that  is,  borne  in  the  hands  of  everybody  from  the 
cloister.  Quaedam  res  semel  perceptae  haerent,  Seneca  says  in  De 
beneficiis  (III. 5),  quaedam,  ut  scias,  non  est  satis  didicisse  {intercidit 
enim  eorum  scientia,  nisi  continuetur) .  From  this  it  is  apparent  how 
far  from  the  truth  Zedler  is  who,  from  the  words  Finite  .  .  .  et 
continuate  Rome,  deduces  that  the  Meditations  had  been  started  at 
Subiaco  and  finished  in  Rome  where  Cardinal  Turrecremata  had 
called  Han.i^ 

The  cloister  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  was  torn  down  by 
Card.  Vincenzo  Giustiniani  (General  of  Dominicans  from  1558 
to  1570),  a  sad  loss  since  it  was  an  artistic  masterpiece.  Nicolaus 
Muffel,  describing  Rome  in  1452,  calls  it  ein  gar  herlich  Kloster}^ 
Gaspare  Veronese,  speaking  of  Card,  de  Turrecremata  in  De 
gestis  Pauli  Secundi,  II,  describes  the  monastery  thus:  Claustrum 
sanctissimae  Mariae  super  Minervam  pulcherrimis  epigrammatibus  his- 
toriisque  egregie  exornavit.  All  that  remains  of  the  paintings  are  the 
Meditationes  through  which  we  can  try  to  reconstruct  them.  They 
were  certainly  delimited  by  the  architecture,  each  painted  on  a 
wall  framed  by  pillars  or  doors,  and  upon  these  conditions  the 
length  of  the  text  of  each  meditation  depended.  The  text  came  to 
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us  complete  while  we  have  but  shadows  of  the  paintings  which 
perhaps  were  executed  by  Beato  Angelico,  who  died  in  1455  and 
who  was  buried  in  the  church  of  La  Minerva.  The  xylographic 
prototype,  from  which  the  engravings  and  the  smaller  copies 
descend,  was  the  work  of  a  German  artist  and  nothing  has  been 
preserved  of  the  Florentine  pictures  except  some  faint  traces  as, 
for  instance,  the  figure  to  the  right  in  the  "Adoration  of  the 
Magi"  (7b)  and  the  costumes  in  "Jesus  before  Caiaphas"  (18b) 
which  have  affinity  with  the  tapestry  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo  in 
Florence.  The  miniatures  of  the  Vatican  codex  are  but  "reminis- 
cences" of  the  paintings.  [Professor  Donati  concludes,  referring  to  the 
wanderings  of  the  Pennsylvania  codex:  ] 

II  nostro  codice,  esemplato  a  Roma  ed  ora  di  proprieta  della 
Biblioteca  Universitaria  di  Philadelphia,  per  la  gentilezza  del 
collega  Rudolf  Hirsch  mandatomi  in  esame,  ora  varca  di  nuovo 
rOceano  ed  a  me,  che  nacqui  a  Roma  in  Piazza  del  Pantheon,  a 
pochi  passi  dalla  chiesa  della  Minerva,  e  assai  gradito  esprimergli 
la  mia  gratitudine  con  queste  note. 

NOTES 

1.  Divagasioni  intorno  alle"Meditationes  Johannis  deTurrecremata," 
(1467),  in  Maso  Finiguerra,  Milan,  1939,  pp.  3-68;  "Meditationes 
Johannis  de  Turrecremata,"  (1467),  in  Studi  ,  .  .  in  memoria  di 
Luigi  De  Cregori,  Rome,  Palombi,  1949,  pp.  99-128. 

2.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  A  Bibliographical  .  .  .  Tour  in  France  and  Germany, 
London,  1829,  IIL  294.  Dibdin  quotes  erroneously  an  edition 
"Cracis  impssu"  which  is  but  the  Explanatio  in  Psalterium,  H. 15692. 

3.  A  study  of  mine  about  an  Italian  edition  given  as  prior  by  Konrad 
Haebler  {Die  italienischen  Fragmente  vom  Leiden  Christi.  Das  dlteste 
Druckwerk  italiens,  Miinchen,  Rosenthal,  1927)  is  going  to  be  pub- 
lished in  "Bibliofilia,"  Florence. 

4.  Reproduced  in  Luigi  De  Gregori,  Del  Chiostro  della  Minerva  e  del 
primo  libro  configure  stampato  in  Italia,  Florence,  Artigianelli,  1927. 

5.  For  the  numbering  of  the  Meditationes,  use  the  text  published  by 
De  Gregori. 

6.  Adriano  Cappelli,  Lexicon  abbreviaturarum,  Milan,  Hoepli,  1912, 
p.  347,  2nd  column,  11. 
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7.  For  the  copy  in  Madrid  see  the  description  by  Pedro  Rodriguez 
Arias,  "Un  incunable,"  in  Revista  de  bibliogrqfia  nacional,  I  (1940), 
45-47;  for  the  copy  in  Manchester  see  Dibdin,  The  Bibliographical 
Decameron,  London,  1817, 1:  382-S7; Supplement  to  the  Bibliotheca  Spen- 
ceriana,  London,  1822,  pp.  273-78. 

8.  Reproduced  in  Maso  Finiguerra,  op.  cit.,  figures  6,  8,  10. 

9.  Reproduced  in  Maso  Finiguerra,  op.  cit.,  figure  10. 

10.  Reproduced  in  Maso  Finiguerra,  op.  cit.,  figures  5,  7,  9;  see  the 
description  of  the  copy  in  Christ.  Theoph.  de  Murr,  Memorabilia 
bibliothecarum  publicarum  Norimbergensium,  Norimbergae,  1786,  I: 
261-56. 

11.  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  nationale  des  antiquaires  de  France,  Paris,  1904, 
pp.  152-54. 

12.  Konrad  Haebler.  Die  deutschen  Buchdrucker  des  XV.  Jahrhunderts  im 
Auslande,  Munich,  Rosenthal,  1924,  pp.  18-19. 

13.  Pietro  Zani,  Enciclopedia  .  .  .  delle  Belle  Arti,  Parma,  1820,  II,  v. 
IV:  257. 

14.  Gottfried  Zedler,  "Bamberg  und  die  dort  hergestellten  Drucke," 
Central b latt  fUr  Bibliothekswesen,  58,  (1941),  179,  note. 

15.  Cappelli,  op.  cit.,  p.  409,  3. 

16.  That  1472  is  the  printing  date,  was  doubted  by  Hambergerus, 
Nachrichten,  part  IV,  794,  whom  I  see  quoted  by  Sebastian  Seemiller 
in  Bibliothecae  Academicae  Ingolstadiensis  incunabula  typographica  (Ingol- 
stadii,  1787),  I,  44-45;  but  he  doubted  this  only  because  it  did  not 
seem  possible  to  him  that  the  same  date  could  appear  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  work.  Seemiller,  instead,  thinks  it  is  a 
typographical  error. 

17.  Gottfried  Zedler,  Gutenbergs  dlteste  Type  und  die  mit  ihr  hergestellten 
Drucke,  Mainz,  Gutenberg-Gesellschaft,  1934,  p.  109. 

18.  Willhem  Vogt,  Nikolaus  Muffels  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,  Tubingen, 
1876,  p.  51. 
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Henry  S.  Borneman 

An  Appreciation 

Mabel  Zahn* 

ON  January  15,  1955,  Henry  Stauffer  Borneman  was  laid  to 
rest.  The  newspapers  and  various  journals  and  magazines 
published  accounts  of  his  many  activities  throughout  a  long  and 
fruitful  life,  but  they  knew  little  about  H.  S.  Borneman  the  color- 
ful book  collector.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  bookmen  really  knew 
Mr.  Borneman,  for  he  seldom  opened  his  treasure  box  of  literary 
lore  except  in  the  presence  of  sensitive  and  appreciative  fellow 
collectors  and  scholars  in  the  various  fields  of  his  interests. 

A  lawyer  by  profession,  Mr.  Borneman  was  a  Thirty-third 
degree  Mason  and  served  as  General  Council  for  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania.  Whenever  he  lent  his  mind  to  an  activity, 
he  collected  books  on  the  subject  and  did  it  thoroughly.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he  possessed  a  large  collec- 
tion on  Freemasonry  where  his  interest  was  deep  and  scholarly 
forming  a  background  for  the  tremendous  contribution  which  he 
made  to  the  progress  of  Freemasonry  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  frequently  wrote  articles  on  masonic  events  of  historical  im- 
portance and  he  was  an  interesting  speaker  on  many  a  masonic 
occasion. 

He  was  the  first  Dean  of  Temple  University  Law  School  which, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Russell  Conwell,  Mr.  Borneman 
organized.  In  recognition  of  this  service.  Temple  honored  him 
with  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree.  He  was  the  author  of 
"First  Seven  Years  of  Temple  Law  School,"  and  numerous 
pamphlets  and  articles  of  legal  importance. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  at  84,  his  mind  was  active  and  his  en- 
thusiasms continued  to  crystallize  in  an  earnest  desire  to  write 
about  his  long  research  in  various  obscure  fields  of  literary  history 
in  Pennsylvania.  For  years  he  had  been  gathering  letters  and 
manuscripts,  drawings,  paintings  and  books  of  Thomas  Buchanan 

*  724  W.  Nedro  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Read.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  because  of  many  other  duties,  Mr. 
Borneman  never  found  time  to  complete  this  work,  but  the  collec- 
tion has  been  assembled  and  perhaps  another  scholar  may  be  in- 
spired to  finish  the  task.  Bayard  Taylor  was  another  neglected 
Pennsylvania  author  who  called  for  Mr.  Borneman's  devotion. 
Taylor  also  is  well  represented  in  the  library  with  original  mate- 
rial of  special  Pennsylvania  interest. 

Mr.  Borneman  expressed  his  love  of  books  in  many  different 
directions.  He  would  have  been  a  great  librarian  had  he  chosen 
that  profession.  For  the  most  part,  in  bookish  circles,  he  quietly 
listened.  Then  a  kindred  interest  would  flash  in  conversation  and 
you  discovered  his  own  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  would 
amaze  you,  but  only  they  who  could  share  his  appreciation  were 
treated  to  a  picture  of  that  knowledge  which  came  from  retentive 
reading  and  the  love  of  books  through  the  years  of  the  scholar's 
search  and  the  book  collector's  erudition. 

Added  to  this  quality  was  a  love  of  beauty  and  a  desire  to 
possess  treasures  which  were  different  or  unique.  As  a  boy,  he 
wandered  about  the  Pennsylvania  woods  searching  for  Indian 
relics  and  there  is  evidence  in  his  library  of  this  collector's  urge 
for  there  is  a  large  collection  of  Indian  arrow  heads  all  neatly 
mounted  as  well  as  a  few  pieces  of  rare  primitive  American  pot- 
tery. His  family  was  intellectual  and  bookish.  He  always  gave 
them  credit  for  his  inspirations.  He  included  them,  along  with  his 
instructors  at  West  Chester  Normal  School,  where  he  received  his 
foundation  in  the  Humanities,  among  those  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived stimulation. 

If  at  any  time  you  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Mr.  Borneman's 
home,  you  came  away  overwhelmed  with  admiration  of  the  scope 
of  his  collection.  Are  you  interested  in  Walt  Whitman?  From  a 
little  corner  in  his  library,  he  would  show  you  several  copies  of  the 
first  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass,  autograph  letters  of  the  poet  and 
inscribed  books.  Invariably  the  exhibition  would  be  followed  by 
a  dissertation  on  Walt  as  a  poet  and  personal  memorabilia,  for 
Mr.  Borneman's  knowledge  was  contemporary  with  Whitman 
the  man.  Do  you  love  New  England?  He  spent  his  summer  vaca- 
tions there,  and  in  his  library  all  important  New  England  authors 
were  represented.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Henry  D.Thoreau 
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whose  writings  are  in  Mr.  Borneman's  library  in  exhaustive  pro- 
fusion and  include  manuscripts,  first  editions,  biography  and 
criticism.  Are  you  conversant  with  Charles  Lamb  and  his  circle? 
There  again  is  a  wealth  of  first  editions,  criticism  and  autographs. 
Do  you  admire  the  beautifully  printed  book?  Here  is  a  splendid 
array  of  Press  books:  the  product  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  from  the 
Chaucer  in  Doves  binding  to  the  minor  items  in  plain  vellum, 
books  printed  by  Bruce  Rogers,  the  Doves  Press,  and  even  the 
de  luxe  Moshers  and  Roycroft  items  which  were  the  pride  of  book- 
lovers  of  the  days  of  Mr.  Borneman's  young  manhood. 

But  certainly  above  and  beyond  all  these  devotions,  was  Mr. 
Borneman's  study  of  the  cultural  contribution  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  to  Pennsylvania,  particularly  as  it  applied  to  folk  art  in 
fractur  and  illuminated  manuscripts.  For  many  years,  Mr. 
Borneman  served  as  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Soci- 
ety. He  brought  to  that  work  a  lifetime  of  appreciation  and 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  At  a  time  when  few  understood  the  art 
work  in  the  Pennsylvania  German /raciwr,  Mr.  Borneman  gath- 
ered the  handwritten  and  illuminated  delightful  birth  certificates, 
Haussegen,  marriage  certificates  and  other  unique  items  together 
with  the  rare  illuminated  musical  manuscripts  wrought  by  the 
nuns  of  Ephrata,  the  rare  and  original  publications  of  Ephrata, 
the  Saur  Presses,  the  Franklin  Press  and  all  the  others  which  con- 
tributed to  the  philosophy,  religion,  cults,  history,  and  manners 
and  customs  of  the  so-called  "Pennsylvania  Dutch." 

Fortunately  Mr.  Borneman  has  given  us  two  outstanding  and 
important  books  on  the  subject:  Pennsylvania  German  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  and  Pennsylvania  German  Bookplates,  both  of  which  are 
illustrated  under  his  direction,  thus  giving  accurate  color  work 
and  tone  value  which  are  nearly  perfect.  It  was  only  natural  for 
a  mind  so  trained  to  go  deeper  in  his  search  for  the  sources  of 
Pennsylvania  German  folk  art  and  we  therefore  find  in  his  collec- 
tion a  rich  and  important  series  of  European  illuminated  manu- 
scripts which  include  Horae,  breviaries,  and  missals  of  Flemish, 
Italian  and  French  origin  from  such  important  collections  as  the 
Huth  and  Hoe  Libraries  and  others  of  equal  fame.  There  also  is 
a  large  and  varied  collection  of  the  Koran  in  manuscript,  both 
Persian  and  Indian,  and  even  a  Russian  illuminated  manuscript 
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together  with  a  rich  series  of  exquisite  Russian  icons  and  Hebrew 
scrolls  of  great  beauty. 

Another  subject  which  attracted  his  attention  was  the  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
collection  of  catechisms  of  the  latter  Church  is  outstanding. 

Mr.  Borneman's  literary  and  historical  studies  led  him  into 
membership  in  numerous  learned  societies  which  included  the 
Frankford  and  Pennsylvania  Historical  Societies.  He  was  an 
Associate  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Libraries.  The  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Penn  Club  and  The  Union  League  were  among  his 
other  Club  interests. 

To  know  and  help  the  scholarly  book  collector  is  the  privilege 
of  the  librarian  and  bookseller,  but  only  at  rare  intervals  is  it 
possible  to  meet  one  so  richly  endowed. 
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Luke  Hutton's  Repentance 

by  M.  A.  Shaaber* 

ALTHOUGH  Luke  Hutton  is,  in  some  ways,  one  of  the  most 
Jr\,  notorious  of  Elizabethan  criminals,  surprisingly  little  is 
known  about  his  lawbreaking  career.  He  has  been  identified  as 
the  Luke  Hutton  who  matriculated  as  a  sizar  from  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  October  1 582  and  presently  left  the  uni- 
versity without  taking  a  degree.  His  paternity  is  in  doubt.  Sir 
John  Harington  {A  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England, 
1653)  says  that  his  father  was  Matthew  Hutton,  archbishop  of 
York,  but  Fuller,  in  his  Church-History  (ed.  Brewer,  1845-1848, 
V.  356),  contradicts  this  statement  and  identifies  him  as  the  son  of 
"doctor  Hutton,  prebendary  of  Durham."  On  the  other  hand. 
Cooper  (Athenae  Cantabrigienses  ii,  1861,  p.  540)  discredits  Fuller 
by  saying  that  Dr.  Robert  Hutton  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College 
until  1 589  or  later.  Harington  praises  the  archbishop  for  making 
no  attempt  to  use  his  influence  to  save  the  young  man  from  the 
gallows.  At  any  rate,  Hutton  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  life  of 
crime  at  an  early  age;  the  ballad  on  his  execution  makes  him  say: 

Not  twentie  yeeres  old  alas  was  I  .  .  . 
When  I  began  this  fellonie. 

At  the  quarter  sessions  at  Finsbury  on  14  May  1589,  a  true  bill 
was  returned  against  "iucas  Hutton"  charged  with  stealing  some 
surgical  instruments  and  the  boxes  in  which  they  were  kept  from 
Nicholas  Kellawey.  In  the  bill  he  is  described  as  a  gentleman  and 
he  escaped  punishment  by  claiming  benefit  of  clergy.^  For  further 
information  about  his  exploits  we  have  only  the  ballad.  This 
represents  him  as  a  highwayman,  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  a  dozen 
road  agents  whom  he  called  his  twelve  apostles.  The  ballad 
makes  him  deny  taking  the  life  of  any  victim.  It  also  includes  the 
following  enigmatic  couplets: 

They  made  me  a  laylor  a  little  before, 
to  keep  in  prison  offenders  store, 
But  such  a  laylor  was  neuer  none, 
I  went  and  let  them  out  euerie  one. 

*  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Although  Hutton  operated  in  the  north,  it  was  in  London,  ac- 
cording to  the  ballad,  that  he  was  captured  and  lodged  in  New- 
gate. Most  accounts  of  his  life  say  that  he  was  executed  for  a  rob- 
bery committed  on  St.  Luke's  Day  (18  October),  but,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  this  is  no  more  than  an  expansion  of  a  couplet  in 
the  ballad: 

in  honor  of  my  birth  day  then, 
I  robd  in  a  brauery  nineteene  men. 

The  ballad  says  that  "Nine  score  inditements  and  seauenteene" 
were  lodged  against  him  at  his  trial.  In  this  extremity,  it  seems, 
he  published  versified  appeals  to  the  Queen,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  other  influential  persons  for  pardon;  as  the  ballad 
says,  "On  friends  I  hopte  my  life  to  saue."  The  fact  of  his  execu- 
tion can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  the  date  is  uncertain.  Most 
accounts — Collier's  (A  Catalogue  .  .  .  of  the  Library  at  Bridgewater 
House,  1837,  p.  149),  Cooper's  {ut  supra),  the  D.N.B. — put  it  in 
1598,  but  all  the  furore  about  him  in  the  press  was  two  years 
earlier  and  the  ballad  which  purports  to  have  been  written  the 
day  before  his  death  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  register  on 
22  December  1595  (iii.  56).  His  name,  however,  appears  in  a  list 
of  prisoners  who,  on  16  February  1595/6,  were  recommitted  to 
Newgate  by  Sir  John  Popham  and  other  justices  for  further  in- 
vestigation. After  his  name  the  words  "pro  Eboraco"  are  written, 
presumably  signifying  that  the  authorities  at  York  were  to  be 
notified  of  his  capture.^  His  trial,  conviction,  and  execution  must 
therefore  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  this  appearance  in  the 
dock.  The  ballad  says: 


At  last  the  shiriffe  of  Yorke-shire  came, 
And  in  a  warrant  he  had  my  name, 
[Quoth]  he  at  Yorke  thou  must  be  tride, 
With  me  therefore  hence  must  thou  ride. 


As  this  ballad  was  entered  about  two  months  earlier,  the  real 
sequence  of  events  is  diflficult  to  make  out.  Collier  supposed  that 
Hutton  was  pardoned  in  1596  and  hanged  in  1598  after  returning 
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to  his  old  tricks,  but  so  far  as  I  know  this  is  a  guess  pure  and 
simple. 

Hutton's  reputation  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
better  press  than  all  but  one  or  two  of  his  rivals  in  the  annals  of 
Elizabethan  crime.  Ostensibly  this  publicity  was  his  own  work, 
for  the  publications  of  which  he  is  the  subject,  as  well  as  some  of 
which  he  is  not,  purport  to  be  of  his  own  composition.  The  earli- 
est record  of  them  is  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  register  on 
3  November  1595  (iii.  52)  of  "Luke  huttons  repentance  &c." 
Although  the  address  to  the  reader  in  The  Blacke  Dogge  of  Newgate 
plainly  implies  that  this  was  printed,  there  is  no  other  record  of 
an  edition,  but  a  manuscript  version  has  long  been  known  to  ex- 
ist. This  is  my  main  concern,  and  I  shall  return  to  it  presently. 

About  seven  weeks  later — the  entry  is  dated  22  December 
(iii.  56) — the  ballad  already  mentioned  several  times,  ''''Luke 
Huttons  lamentation:  which  he  wrote  the  day  before  his  death,  being  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  at  Yorke  this  last  assises  for  his  robberies 
and  trespasses  committed,"  was  presumably  printed.  While  this 
is  written  in  the  first  person,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  Hutton's  work. 
It  is,  in  fact,  entirely  typical  of  the  kind  of  ballad  published  to 
celebrate  the  execution  of  every  notorious  malefactor  which  any 
ballad-writing  hack  could  put  together  in  his  sleep.  It  proved  a 
good  deal  of  a  success.  The  earliest  edition  that  has  survived  is 
dated  1598,  but  it  was  reprinted  from  time  to  time  for  almost  a 
hundred  years.  Hazlitt  {Hand-book,  1867,  p.  290)  records  another 
copy  which  he  dates  c.  1610;  it  was  entered  again  on  14  December 
1624  (iv.  131);  the  S.T.C.  lists  another  copy  (14033)  which  it 
dates  1638?;  Judges  {The  Elizabethan  Underworld,  1930,  p.  292  if.) 
prints  a  version  from  a  Bagford  copy  which  he  dates  about  1660; 
Wing  (H3841)  registers  another  copy  which  he  dates  1670-82 
and  from  which  the  text  in  the  Roxburghe  Ballads  (viii.  55  ff.)  may 
also  be  derived.  There  are  doubtless  others. 

The  early  entry  of  this  ballad  is  very  puzzling.  It  was  entered 
(and  therefore  presumably  written)  not  only  before  Hutton's 
execution — a  fact  not  at  all  surprising — but  before  his  trial  and 
conviction.  The  ballad  maker  who  concocted  this  lamentation 
must  have  been  gifted  with  prescience,  for  he  gives  an  account 
of  Hutton's  trial  at  York.  It  is  mostly  in  general  terms,  to  be  sure, 
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but  it  includes  one  detail,  the  "Nine  score  inditements  and 
seauenteene,"  which  may  be  accurate.  I  cannot  think  that  the 
ballad  was  actually  offered  for  sale  until  Hutton  really  was 
hanged.  In  fact,  the  fascination  of  ballads  of  this  kind  lay  pre- 
cisely in  the  fact  that,  although  the  details  recited  might  be 
fictitious  and  the  words  of  farewell  attributed  to  the  criminal 
were  not  his  own,  the  criminal  really  was  executed;  the  fact  of  his 
death  authenticated  everything  else.  Until  we  know  more  about 
the  chronology  of  Hutton' s  progress  to  the  gallows,  the  relation 
of  the  ballad  to  it  must  be  something  of  a  mystery. 

But  Hutton's  career  in  the  press  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  In  a 
couple  of  weeks — it  was  entered  on  8  January  1596  (iii.  56)  — 
another  piece  of  Hutton  publicity  was  published  under  the  fol- 
lowing title:  "The  Blacke  Dogge  of  Newgate:  both  pithie  and 
profitable  for  all  Readers.  Vide,  Lege,  Caue.  Time  shall  trie  the 
trueth."  Both  the  dedication  and  the  address  to  the  reader  are 
signed  with  Hutton's  name.  But  this  book  is  not  about  Hutton 
and  his  criminal  record.  It  exploits  his  authority  as  an  associate 
of  criminals,  and  an  inmate  of  jails,  not  the  details  of  his  lurid 
past.  The  dedication,  to  Sir  John  Popham,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  offers  the  book  as  a  service  to  the  commonwealth  and 
speaks  so  confidently  of  "assuring  my  selfe  safe  shielded  with  your 
fauour"  that  one  might  wonder  whether  Hutton  had  actually 
written  it  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows,  but  the  dedication  of  the 
Repentance  is  written  with  equal  obliviousness.  One  might  also 
wonder  whether  Hutton  wrote  it  at  any  time,  for  it  might  be 
simply  a  piece  of  muckraking  fathered  on  a  criminal  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  public  eye  at  the  moment.  This  question, 
I  think,  cannot  be  infallibly  answered.  As  it  also  arises  concerning 
Hutton's  Repentance,  it  may  be  postponed  till  that  poem  is  con- 
sidered. 

The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  a  long  poem  in  the  stanza  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  a  prose  dialog.  Both  are  tantalizingly 
obscure.  The  poem  is  a  description  of  a  vision  in  which  Hutton  is 
commanded  to  write  down  what  he  sees  in  Newgate.  The  dialog 
is  in  the  tradition  of  exposures  of  conycatchers,  but  the  cony- 
catchers  here  exposed  seem  to  be  police  officers  or  confederates  of 
the  jailers  of  Newgate.  Who  "the  black  dog  of  Newgate"  is  it  is 
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not  easy  to  say.  At  times  he  seems  to  be  the  keeper  of  Newgate, 
or,  according  to  a  close  reading  of  part  of  the  address  to  the 
reader,  a  former  incumbent  now  replaced  by  a  better  man.  At 
other  times  he  seems  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  inhumanity  of  those 
who  prey  on  the  defenseless  inmates  of  the  prison;  this  is  some- 
what more  explicit  in  the  additions  to  later  printings  of  the  book, 
for  which,  to  be  sure,  Hutton  cannot  be  responsible.  But  in  spite 
of  its  evasiveness,  the  tract  enjoyed  a  certain  popularity;  a  revised 
edition  was  published  under  the  title  of  The  Discouery  of  a  London 
Monster  called  the  Black  Dog  of  Newgate  in  1612  and  again  in  1638. 
The  figure  of  "the  black  dog  of  Newgate,"  or  at  least  the  phrase, 
seems  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  popular  mythology  of 
the  city. 

The  next  advertisement  of  Hutton's  notoriety  is  a  publication, 
evidently  a  ballad,  which  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  register 
on  9  February  (iii.  58)  thus:  "The  black  Dog  of  newgates 
Lamentation  for  all  his  knavery,  vilany  bribery  and  Conny 
catchinge  to  the  Tune  of  Huttons  Deldul."  As  this  piece  has  not 
survived,  little  can  be  said  about  it.  Its  connection  with  Hutton 
is  problematical,  but  there  must  have  been  a  connection,  not 
only  because  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  entry,  but  also  because 
he  stood  sponsor  for  the  figure  of  the  black  dog  of  Newgate.  From 
the  title  one  would  assume  that  its  subject  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  his  criminal  career;  "bribery"  and  "Conny  catchinge"  were 
not  his  line. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  furore  of  printing  that  marked  Hutton's 
capture,  but  the  enduring  fascination  of  the  symbol  of  delin- 
quency he  popularized  is  illustrated  by  a  revival  of  "the  black 
dog  of  Newgate"  almost  seven  years  later.  In  November  and 
December  1602  the  theatrical  manager  Philip  Henslowe,  on 
behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  men,  paid  Day,  Hathway, 
Smith,  and  another  playwright  for  a  play  called  The  Black  Dog  of 
Newgate,  and  in  January  and  February  following  he  paid  them 
again  for  a  second  part.  As  this  play  has  not  survived,  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  its  subject  was,  but  one  would  guess  conycatchers 
and  Newgate  prisoners. 

All  this  is  a  matter  of  record.  But  the  manuscript  of  Hutton's 
Repentance  mentioned   above   has   been   an  unknown  quantity, 
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though  its  existence  has  repeatedly  been  mentioned.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  in  the  library  of  the  Yorkshire  antiquary 
Ralph  Thoresby  {Vicaria  Leodiensis,  1724,  p.  140).  Its  subsequent 
history,  until  it  was  acquired  by  Dr.  Rosenbach  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  is  unknown  to  me.  It  is  now  in  the  Philip  H.  and 
A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  Foundation,  and  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  trustees  I  shall  give  some  account  of  its  contents.  It  proves 
disappointingly  uncommunicative  about  Hutton's  criminal  ac- 
tivities, but  it  has  some  other  points  of  interest. 

The  manuscript  consists  of  ten  leaves  of  paper,  now  stitched 
together.  It  is  written  in  a  legible  Italian  hand.  The  first  leaf  and 
the  verso  of  the  last  are  blank.  The  second  leaf  and  the  recto  of 
the  third  are  occupied  by  the  preliminaries;  the  text  of  the  poem 
proper  begins  on  ?>^.  The  preliminaries  consist  of  a  dedication, 
"The  Epistle  to  the  Reader,"  and  three  acrostic  poems.  The 
dedication,  beginning  immediately  under  the  caption  "LVKE 
HVTTONS  REPENTANCE,"  reads  as  follows:^ 

To  the  right  honorable  HENRIE  Hastinges  Lord  president  of 
Yorke,  and  Lord  Leiftenaunt  of  the  North. 

For  Phidias  the  younge  paynter  was  desirous  to  practise  paynting, 
yet  loth  to  off'ende:  the  first  picture  he  portrayed  was  his  owne 
thinking  thereby  that  none  would  be  offended,  albeit  his  skill 
fayled  either  in  his  arte  or  coloures:  and  if  there  were  a  blemysh 
it  was  him  selfe,  whom  he  had  so  grosly  portrayed;  intending  if  he 
did  performe  his  owne  picture  lyke  a  Workeman,  he  would  then 
proceede  further:  if  not,  either  to  leaue  his  trade,  or  els  to  learne 
more  knowledge,  before  he  would  sett  up  shop  for  him  selfe. 
This  Phidias  do  I  immitate  with  a  playne  penne,  much  inferior  to 
Phidias  his  pensell:  yet  it  is  my  selfe  I  am  sure,  and  finished 
without  offence  to  any.  Might  my  first  worke  passe  without  con- 
trowll  in  your  Honours  good  conceite,  I  would  thinke  my  labour 
wel  bestowed,  and  hereafter  performe  some  matter  of  better 
worth  and  greater  moment,  prouiding  better  store  of  oyle  and 
colours:  onely  I  desire  that  it  be  no  offence,  in  that  I  dedicate 
these  vnpollished  lynes  to  your  Honour:  for  so  you  be  pleased, 
I  accompt  my  selfe  happie.  I  leaue  my  worke  to  your  honorable 
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suruey:  beseeching  god,  that  all  happinesse  may  attende  your 
Honour  in  this  worlde,  and  euerlasting  ioyes  in  the  worlde  to 
come. 

To  do  your  Honour 

seruice  all  his  lyfe 

LVKE  HVTTON 

This  is  not  an  altogether  original  composition.  The  idea  of  the 
opening  sentences  is  surely  derived  from  Lyly's  dedication  of 
Euphues  and  his  England  (1580),  which  begins:  "The  first  picture 
that  Phydias  the  first  Paynter  shadowed,  was  the  portraiture  of 
his  owne  person,  saying  thus:  if  it  be  well,  I  will  paint  many 
besides  Phydias,  if  ill,  it  shall  offend  none  but  Phydias."  Mutton's 
"onely  I  desire  that  it  be  no  offence,  in  that  I  dedicate  these 
vnpollished  lynes  to  your  Honour"  sounds  suspiciously  like 
Shakespeare's  apology  in  the  dedication  of  Venus  and  Adonis:  "I 
know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  vnpolisht  lines  to 
your  Lordship."  Moreover,  "I  leaue  my  worke  to  your  honorable 
suruey"  is  almost  Shakespeare  verbatim  ("I  leaue  it  to  your 
Honourable  suruey"),  and  both  promise  better  things  to  come, 
though  to  be  sure  this  is  a  commonplace  of  dedications. 

"The  Epistle  to  the  Reader"  is  signed  "LVKE  HVTTON" 
and  dated  "this  .29.  of  October.  1595."  The  author  says  that  he 
has,  "with  my  soules  consent,  put  my  repentance  in  to  the  printers 
presse."  The  greater  part  of  the  epistle  is  an  assertion  of  Hutton's 
authorship.  "Some  may  say,  this  is  not  Luke  Hutton,  neyther  is 
Luke  Hutton  lyke  this:  and  upon  their  former  knowledge  of  mee, 
say,  they  neuer  saw  mee  in  such  an  humor  as  this  pamphlet  in- 
tendeth."  This  skepticism  is  answered  by  insisting  upon  the  fact 
that  Hutton  is  a  changed  man:  "because  I  am  penitent,  you 
cannot  know  me  at  the  first  sight."  He  hopes,  he  says,  "that  my 
repentance  shall  be  ten  times  welcommer  vnto  the  view  of  your 
eyes  then  were  the  reportes  of  my  follies  to  your  eares." 

The  three  acrostic  poems,  which  the  author  calls  "alphabets," 
are  based  on  the  names  of  Henrye  Hastinges,  [Earl  of]  Hunting- 
ton, Mathew  Hutton,  and  Sir  Ihon  Popham,  lord  cheef  iustice  of 
England.  Considering  Hutton's  plight,  they  were  doubtless  well 
chosen.  Poetically  the  verses  are  insipid,  to  say  the  least.  The  first 
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and  third  are  pleas  for  mercy.  The  second,  which,  in  view  of  the 
rumors  about  Hutton's  paternity,  excites  expectation,  proves  to 
be  nothing  but  fulsome  praise.  Whether  the  exquisite  discretion 
of  these  lines  implies  that  the  archbishop  was  or  was  not  Hutton's 
father  I  have  no  idea: 


An  Alphabet,  vpon  the  name  of  the  right  reuerende 

father  in  God,  MATHEW,  by  Gods  diuine  proui- 

dence  lord  Archbyshop  of  Yorke. 

Myneruaes  graces  makes  my  senses  muse, 
Angels  musicke  strayneth  in  myne  eares: 
Times  chiefest  triumphes  time  in  honour  shewes 
Heauens  quier  on  earth,  on  earth  heauens  quier  appeares: 
Element  of  Earth,  in  clouen  tongues  doth  thunder. 
Wisedome  of  men,  man  mongst  men  a  wonder. 

Heauens  King  graunt  earth,  on  earth  we  long  enjoy  him. 
Vndone  is  earth,  if  Heauen  rob  earth  of  Joy. 
Time  stay  thy  syth,  for  thou  may  not  destroy  him, 
Thy  stroke  is  waste,  thou  mayst  not  him  annoy. 
Omnipotent,  blest  Joue,  great  God,  cround  King  on  hye, 
Neuer  consent  this  Grace  of  graces  die. 

Amen. 


The  work  proper  consists  of  84  stanzas  in  the  meter  of  Venus 
and  Adonis.  It  does  not  perform  one  bit  more  than  its  title  prom- 
ises; Hutton  never  lets  slip  one  detail  of  the  life  of  crime  he  so 
tearfully  repents.  The  whole  is  compounded  of  protestations  of 
penitence,  including  even  a  (doubtless  rash)  promise  of  restitu- 
tion, appeals  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  pardon  and  to  God  for 
forgiveness,  and  exhortations  to  young  men  to  avoid  such  a  life 
as  might  give  them,  too,  cause  to  repent.  It  is  written  with  some 
competence  and  occasionally  attains  a  certain  vigor  of  expression, 
but  of  course  it  is  a  tissue  of  cliches  and  some  stanzas  are  admir- 
able examples  of  the  art  of  sinking  in  poetry.  Its  plan  is  no  model 
of  coherence,  though  it  does  rise  to  something  like  a  climax  of 
fervor  at  the  end.  The  beginning  follows: 
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LVKE  HVTTONS  REPENTANCE. 

Sigh,  for  my  musicke  was  a  Syrens  song, 
a  fayre  deceit,  to  shadow  mee  in  griefe: 

What,  sayd  I  fayre?  alas,  I  calde  it  wrong. 
Vlisses  knew,  the  Syrens  danger  chiefe, 

was  when  she  sung,  to  lul  a  man  asleepe 

then  fashiond  she  to  sing,  to  make  men  weepe. 

Ah  Syren,  Syren,  Syrens  all  to  mee, 

a  shyning  shadow,  but  a  dreame  of  golde, 

a  bayte,  a  trap:  I  blynde,  and  could  not  see 

a  dangerous  pray,  and  I  both  fonde,  and  boulde, 

Would  venture  all,  all  for  a  worthies  toy, 
and  so  I  left,  and  lost  my  chiefest  ioy. 

Had  I  but  stopt  myne  eares,  when  Syrens  sung, 

and  bound  myselfe,  vnto  Vlisses  mast: 
or  had  I  thought,  alas,  I  am  but  young, 

too  much  is  all,  to  v[e]nture  on  a  cast, 
I  myght  haue  lyude,  and  from  all  dangers  free, 

Where  now  I  die,  for  lyfe  is  not  for  mee. 

Without  regarde,  all  carelesse  did  I  sayle, 

in  hope  the  seas  woulde  yeelde  me  Indian  golde: 

Follie  was  maister,  who  did  neuer  fayle 

to  charge  desire,  a  gayning  minde  to  holde: 

Consent  gaue  graunt,  till  Time  rung  larums  bell, 
Syllay  to  shun,  I  on  Caribdes  fell. 

Fit  extasies  shapt  for  outragious  thought, 
inchaunting  illes,  to  metamorphose  men: 

deepe  gulfe  him  dround,  whom  reckles  danger  sought 
when  seas  shall  dry,  elect  him  out  againe 

will  tempest  stormes,  that  walde  up  waues  of  woe, 
and  shame  the  sea,  whose  byllowes  beat  me  so. 

Barkt  in  a  pinnis  made  by  selfe  conceyte 
affection  captayne,  ouerwhelmde  with  care, 

destruction  neare,  whom  I  espied  too  late, 

incounter  geuen,  by  foule  and  blacke  dispayre: 

my  pinnis  sunke,  and  senses  all  were  dimme 
no  hope  of  lyfe,  though  still  I  striue  to  swimme. 
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In  vayne,  and  v^ayne,  for  vayne  was  all  my  thought, 
to  wade  mongst  waues,  that  could  not  go  on  ground. 

Lyke  Sysiphon,  I  endles  labours  sought, 
still  for  to  toyle,  and  yet  no  ease  I  found: 

When  seas  heaud  up,  there  thought  I  to  bide  still, 
but  downe  I  fell,  and  rouled  longst  the  hill. 

Breake  throbbing  hart,  eyes  gush  out  floods  of  teares, 
melt  flesh  from  bone,  let  veynes  and  arthurs  rend: 

Fly  soule,  and  search  redresse  to  cure  thy  feares, 
Elizium  feeldes  cannot  afforde  one  frend, 

all  death,  all  hell,  all  anguish  felt  and  seene, 
mercy  might:  forgiue  fay  re  Neptune  s  Queene. 

I  cannot  speake,  but  kill  my  selfe  with  wordes: 
I  cannot  thinke,  but  I  my  conscience  wound. 

Law  stabbes  mee  still  in  euery  part  with  swordes. 
lustice  commandes  in  Fetters  I  be  bound, 

And  for  I  was,  as  I  haue  graceles  beene, 
no  lyfe,  vnlesse  thy  mercy  gracious  Queene. 

Confounding  sadnesse  lyke  a  lode  of  lead, 

Chilles  all  my  blood,  and  makes  my  synewes  shrinke. 
Reuenge  quoth  wrong,  let  Rigor  stand  in  stead. 

Death  fylls  the  cup,  and  sayth  that  I  must  drinke. 
Still  pittie  pleades,  and  thinketh  death  too  keene, 

might  it  so  please,  thy  mercy  gratious  Queene. 

I  all  confusd,  and  in  confusion  wrapt, 
implore  thy  mercy,  prostrate  on  my  face, 

youngling  was  I,  and  Nouice  like  intrapt: 
Repentance  true  away  shall  follyes  chase, 

no  blemysh  blot,  shall  more  in  mee  be  seene, 
yf  I  finde  grace  and  mercy  of  my  Queene. 

And  still  I  begge  of  Neptunes  Queene  of  sea, 
all  bayle  and  blisse  are  perfect  in  her  hand 

poore  wretch,  aright  be  suer  thou  lay  thy  plea, 
begge  all  of  her  cround  Queene  of  this  blest  land, 

this  land  long  blest,  aye  blest  may  it  be  seene, 
and  still  in  her,  ELIZABETH  thy  Queene. 
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Neptune  to  her  as  right  doth  homage  yeelde, 
shee  seas  commandes,  as  oft  as  she  requires: 

Mars  still  a  champion  for  her  in  the  feelde, 
and  all  the  Gods  do  graunt  what  she  desires. 

Vertue  attendes  vpon  her  princely  trayne, 
lehouah  grant  ELIZABETH  still  raygne. 

At  the  top  of  4^  the  author  changes  his  tack  and  cries  "Vyllaines 
auaunt."  This  begins  an  apostrophe  of  12  stanzas  addressed,  one 
supposes,  to  his  mates  and  to  other  reckless  young  men.  In  turgid 
language  it  warns  them  away  from  the  courses  which  have 
brought  Hutton  to  his  present  pass.  The  last  stanza  on  S'  begins 
the  most  obscure  and  contorted  passage  in  the  poem.  Its  theme  is 
chiefly  Hutton's  soul  and  the  damage  it  has  incurred  by  his  de- 
pravity; it  is  full  of  opaque  antitheses  or  distinctions  between  soul 
and  body  which  turn  out  to  be  no  distinctions  after  all,  since  both 
are  tainted.  The  third  stanza  on  6"^  renews  the  appeal  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  pardon.  It  ends  thus  (beginning  with  the  last 
stanza  on  6'') : 

Yf  Maudlins  teares  did  euer  Christes  feete  wet, 
and  sweete  her  soule  with  true  repentaunt  teares. 

Yf  Peters  mourning  streames  did  mercy  get, 

for  all  his  sinnes,  though  he  his  Christ  forsweares: 

My  sad  laments  abounding  from  myne  eyes, 

Sweete  Queene  accept,  and  heare  my  mournfuU  cryes. 

A  wounded  soule,  a  broken  contrite  hart, 

creepes  in  greatest  throng,  thy  vestures  hem  to  touch: 

the  oyie  of  lyfe,  Queene  of  my  lyfe  impart, 

though  sinnes  be  great,  thy  mercyes  thrise  as  much: 

thy  worde  my  foode,  for  want  of  foode  growen  leane, 
Spotted  and  foule,  till  Isop  thine  make  cleane. 

My  body  prisond  for  my  il  done  deedes, 

Lawes  Justice  calles  me  to  my  guirdon  death, 

except  fayn  all  in  all  exceedes, 

my  vytall  spirites  all  must  pant  for  breath, 

Queene  of  my  lyfe  be  not  so  sore  offended, 
but  let  me  lyue,  and  all  shall  be  amended. 
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I  will  restore  for  euery  pennie  two, 

He  aske  forgiuenes  both  of  God  and  man: 

The  lyke  offences  neuer  will  I  do, 

but  still  redresse  with  all  the  speede  I  can: 

changing  my  selfe,  my  manners,  mynde  and  all, 
lawding  his  name,  defendes  me  from  deaths  fall. 

The    next   stanza   begins    with    an    even    more    unrestricted 
promise : 

Had  I  whole  millions  of  best  Bollion  golde, 
all  would  I  giue  to  ransome  lyfe  from  feare: 

but  then  it  shifts  to  another  appeal  to  "fond  Phaetons'''  and 
"proude  Icaries'^  which  occupies  the  next  14  stanzas.  This  passage 
is  fustian,  but  it  has  some  interest  as  a  collection  of  poetical 
cliches:  Charon,  Cerberus,  the  festering  lily,  the  adder  under  the 
flower,  the  ounce  and  his  alluring  breath,  the  fox,  .^.sop's  dog, 
Narcissus,  Eudimias,  Tamburlaine,  Naboth,  Judas,  Judith  and 
Holofernes,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  Argos,  the  falcon  and  other 
birds,  the  bee,  and  the  ant  are  ail  brought  in  to  illustrate  worldly 
vanity  and  deceit  or  the  opposite.  At  the  top  of  8"",  however, 
Hutton  checks  himself  with  "But  why  delate  I  from  myselfe  to 
you?"  and  from  here  to  the  end  devotes  himself  to  a  fervent 
plea  for  forgiveness.  This  is  probably  the  most  effective  passage 
in  the  poem: 

But  why  delate  I  from  myselfe  to  you? 

Its  I  that  morne,  I  languish  and  lament, 
incarcered  in  lothsome  prison  now, 

hard  manacled  to  bide  all  discontent. 
My  thoughtes  disgrast,  my  hopes  linkt  to  deaths  fetter, 

my  drinke  salt  teares,  because  I  liude  no  better. 

When  I  am  hungry  then  I  feede  on  care, 

and  when  I  rest,  it  is  in  Plutoes  den: 
My  bed  is  griefe,  my  pillow  is  dispare, 

my  chamber  mates,  all  miserable  men, 
Whose  hopes  deceaude,  and  ycelding  to  Illusion, 

Will,  wanting  grace,  hath  wrought  me— lyke  confusion. 
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When  Morpheus  pittie  moues  me  to  a  nap, 

then  Vulcans  clattering  iron  chaynes  awake  mee. 

When  Tytans  mantles  spread  on  sorrowes  lap, 
Horror,  hells  furie,  sweares  hele  not  forsake  mee. 

Yet  slumbring  whiles  as  Alorpheus  care  orequels, 
waking,  mee  thinkes  I  see  a  thousand  hels. 

And  when  Aurora  lyfteth  up  hir  eyes, 

and  bids  favre  Phebus  welcome  from  the  West: 

then  I  beholde  more  then  whole  worldes  surmyse, 
men  quicke  in  hell,  in  torments  and  vnrest, 

some  pine  for  hunger,  some  in  colde  cheynes  tyed, 
and  Ratts  lyke  deuils  do  pray  on  some  that  dyed. 

No  misery,  but  I  both  feele  and  see, 

my  cup  is  full  of  woes  vnto  the  brimme, 

my  pen  cannot  discribe  them  as  they  bee: 
amidst  distresse,  yet  will  I  call  on  him, 

in  pittie  shynes,  whose  glory  mercy  is: 

freeing  my  soule,  from  hell  to  highest  blis. 

Arabian  phenix  kindling  vertues  fyer 

let  mercy  flame  to  thaw  my  frozen  woes: 

Queene  of  all  Queenes  quench  out  all  coles  of  ire, 
els  soule  consumd  to  synders  sundred  goes: 

Shyne  still  in  mercy  bryght  as  Sun  shyne  rayes, 

lyfe  giuing  Queene,  my  soule  shall  giue  thee  prayse. 

The  Publican  surprest  with  weight  of  sin, 
durst  not  presume  to  cast  his  eyes  on  hie: 

gazing  on  earth,  his  hart  did  neuer  lin, 
but  Miserere  loudly  did  he  crie: 

Peccaui  Lord,  this  sinners  soule  confessed: 
whose  note  I  sing,  that  haue  no  lesse  transgressed 

The  wandring  sonne,  whose  portion  was  mispent, 
with  ryots,  surfete,  quaffing  boules  of  Vice, 

daynties  all  deere:  in  hunger  now  content 
to  feede  with  hogs,  this  prodigall  not  nice, 

all  tatters  torne  shakt  out  of  colours  fine 

him  neede  compels  to  keepe  a  strangers  swine. 
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The  ground  contentes  this  restles  to  ly  on 

whom  beddes  of  downe  did  whylom  discontent, 

his  head  up  boustred  with  some  hill  or  stone. 
The  cloudes  a  couering  to  his  feeld  bed  lent, 

where  sory  man  ore  plunged  wofull  lyes, 

his  curtaynes  coulde,  and  Canapie  the  skies. 

Remunerating  with  him  selfe  the  cause 
Of  want,  of  Woe,  of  hunger,  and  of  colde: 

offence  to  God,  the  breaking  of  his  Lawes. 

Then  breake  out  teares,  he  could  no  longer  holde, 

but  weeping  ran,  till  he  his  Father  sees, 
in  true  repentance,  bending  both  his  knees. 

And  with  loud  orgayne  of  a  faynting  soule. 

Father  he  sayd,  I  haue  gainst  heauen  offended, 

gainst  earth  and  thee,  whose  power  doth  sinne  controwle, 
no  worthy  sonne,  so  he  his  faynt  speach  ended: 

yet  still  in  scilence  pearl  of  teares  drild  forth, 
till  fathers  welcom  compted  him  of  worth. 

His  fathers  hart  in  pittie  then  relents, 

about  his  neck  he  cloazd  his  aged  armes, 
glad  in  his  hart  his  sonne  in  hart  repents, 

receues  him  home  and  with  a  kisse,  he  warnes, 
that  all  his  frendes  should  feast  at  his  free  cost, 

and  welcome  home  his  sonne  so  long  was  lost. 

Thrise  happie  sonne,  whose  teares  renewes  this  grace, 
and  sweete  repentance  was  it  home  thee  brought: 

threefolde  thrisedoble  happie  fathers  face, 

a  sonne  to  finde,  whom  thou  so  long  had  lost: 

and  sonne  most  happie  in  a  father  kinde, 
who  being  lost,  did  such  a  father  finde. 

The  selfe  same  balme  is  cure  for  my  great  woe 

the  same  repentance  makes  me  Abba  crie. 
My  speach  doth  faynt,  and  I  can  say  no  more. 

Mercie  redresse,  els  languishing  I  die: 
Sweete  sweete  of  sweetes,  blest  balme,  cheefe  ease  of  paine 

graunt  mee  my  home,  I  will  not  stray  againe. 
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No  more  shall  folly  holde  my  witts  in  thrall, 

Wisdome  shall  ransome  will  from  follies  bandes: 

Experience  shall  forewarne  me  Syrens  all. 

Nor  shall  dispayre  touch  Conscience  with  foule  hands: 

but  with  repentance  will  I  Hue  and  die, 

in  Vertues  bower,  where  shame  can  not  come  nie. 

With  sinne  my  soule  shall  be  no  more  opprest. 
My  God  and  Queene  to  serue  shall  be  my  care: 

no  longer  shall  my  thoughtes  be  at  vnrest, 
but  dayly  shun  the  place  where  wicked  are. 

Discretion  aye  shall  guyde  my  hart  aright, 

to  shyne  mongst  men  lyke  worthy  lampe  of  lyght. 

My  candle  shall  not  vnder  Bushell  burne, 
nor  shall  the  salt  of  grace  in  mee  lose  tast: 

from  wicked  pathes  with  hope  I  will  returne, 
on  candlesticke  my  candle  shall  be  plast, 

there  shall  it  burne,  not  to  go  out  agene, 
as  worthy  Light,  a  guyde  to  straying  men. 

For  pitch  is  foule,  He  deale  with  pitch  no  more, 

nor  with  the  blinde  will  I  be  longer  led: 
He  shun  the  bayte  which  I  haue  bit  before, 

and  loath  to  touch  the  foode  whereon  I  fed: 
for  fayre  is  false,  I  will  not  looke  awry, 

feare  and  suspition  still  shall  guyde  myne  ey. 

lelosie  shall  tende  vpon  conceyte, 

Feare  shall  watch  trust,  least  treason  be  at  hand. 
Seueritie  on  tryall  hencefoorth  shall  awayte. 

Right  shall  quell  wrong,  &  truth  to  Judgement  stand. 
Nor  shall  thought  thinke  if  reason  be  apart: 

Eyes  seeing  thought  shall  euer  guyde  my  hart. 

I  will  not  hide  my  Tallent  in  the  ground, 
where  no  increase  at  reckoning  may  be  had: 

nor  shall  my  treasure  in  them  chests  be  found, 
where  Mothes  corrupt  and  canker  eates  too  bad: 

but  make  one  Tallent  two  in  weight  and  sum 

hoording  my  treasure,  where  Mothes  cannot  cum. 
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I  will  allow  a  meane,  the  firmest  note, 

Sufferance  a  vertue  equall  to  the  best: 
Fetters  of  golde  worse  then  a  russet  Cote, 

one  birde  in  hand,  worth  fiue  in  their  feeldes  nest: 
Nor  will  I  thinke  by  fraude  to  purchase  gayne, 

but  lyue  on  that,  which  trueth  shall  earne  with  payne. 

On  ^euxes  grapes  I  will  no  longer  feede, 

least  Tantals  pyne  exasperate  my  maw: 
Nor  with  the  Phrigians  wayle  I  my  misdeed, 

they  wyse  too  late,  as  sayth  the  old  sayd  saw: 
but  time  vnmaskt,  at  times  dore  will  I  knocke, 

and  with  repentance,  holde  fast  by  times  locke. 

My  cullerd  suites  will  I  exchange  for  blacke, 
till  scarlet  sinnes  be  all  as  white  as  snow: 

On  mee  sweete  time  shall  neuer  turne  his  backe, 
Nor  shall  his  taske  be  more  my  tayres  to  mow: 

but  with  repentance,  furrow  hopes  forlorne, 
till  God  giue  grace  I  sheafe  vp  better  come. 

My  wordes  are  vowes,  beleeue  them  all  of  worth, 

I  cannot  paynt,  I  haue  forgot  to  gloze: 
the  lying  tongue  I  haue  quite  cut  it  foourth. 

What  I  haue  been  cease  further  to  Impose: 
and  for  I  am  as  I  was  not  before, 

so  God  be  Judge,  for  men  can  Judge  no  more. 

The  lyfe  I  led,  I  loth  thereon  to  thinke: 
say  what  I  was,  I  hate  my  selfe  therefore. 

Giue  him  not  gaule,  that  beggeth  for  a  drinke: 
Who  els  is  kilde,  what  neede  you  stab  him  more, 

my  woundes  are  deepe,  yet  phisickes  cure  may  spie, 
a  salue  for  sore,  or  els  I  surely  die. 

If  I  be  rayzd  by  him  preserueth  all, 

from  death  to  lyfe,  a  Lazarus  from  his  graue: 

a  Pharaoes  vassayll,  a  persecuting  Saul, 

but  neyther  now,  but  as  my  God  would  haue, 

a  soule  redeemd,  and  ransumd  with  his  blood 

may  lyue,  because  the  Lord  hath  thought  it  good. 
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And  yf  I  lyue,  my  lyfe  I  wyll  decore, 

electing  sinne,  sweete  vertue  to  install: 
Giuer  of  Grace,  graunt  grace  I  sinne  no  more, 

establysh  mee  that  I  do  neuer  fall, 
to  thee  my  hart,  my  lyfe,  and  soule,  I  giue, 

who  after  death  eternally  makes  liue. 

Direct  my  paths,  euen  for  thy  mercies  sake, 
guide  thou  my  steps,  to  shun  all  sinfuU  wayes: 

Keepe  mee  from  sleepe,  in  thee  still  let  me  wake, 
to  laude  thy  name  all  time  of  earthly  dayes: 

and  when  I  earth  shall  be  resolud  to  dust 

Graunt  that  my  soule  may  lyue  amongst  the  Just. 

Finis.  Amen,  quoth  LVKE  Hutton 


The  poem  as  a  whole  raises  a  couple  of  questions  to  which  one 
would  like  to  know  the  answers.  The  first  is,  did  Hutton  really 
write  it?  Or  is  it  the  work  of  some  hack  exploiting  Hutton's 
momentary  notoriety?  This  question  may  also  be  raised  regarding 
The  Blacke  Dogge  of  Newgate;  indeed,  Hutton's  ostensible  claim  to 
both  is  exactly  the  same.  It  is  true  that  The  Blacke  Dogge  seems 
a  more  obviously  vendible  piece  of  sensationalism  than  the 
Repentance,  but  it  may  be  that  this  judgment  underrates  the 
Elizabethan  appetite  for  edification  untrammeled  by  informa- 
tion. The  style  of  the  verse  in  the  two  poems  is  not  markedly 
different;  I  should  not  like  to  say  it  is  clearly  the  same,  but  at 
least  both  contain  passages  of  syntactical  contortion  verging  on 
anacoluthon.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  faith  in  Hutton's  authorship 
of  the  Repentance  do  not  apply  to  The  Blacke  Dogge,  but  proving 
the  authorship  of  the  former  would,  I  think,  greatly  strengthen 
his  claim  to  the  latter.  If  Hutton's  education  took  him  into  the 
university,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  crediting  him  with  such 
command  of  language  as  the  poems  show.  Two  circumstances 
seem  to  me  to  favor  his  authorship.  The  first  is  the  glossing  over 
of  his  life  of  crime  and  the  overemphasis  on  his  need  for  pardon 
in  the  Repentance;  if  a  journalistic  ghost-writer  were  the  real 
author,  I  think  he  would  have  put  together  something  more  like 
the  ballad.  The  second  is  the  acrostic  poems  in  the  Repentance. 
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I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  a  reason  why  a  ghost-writer  would 
concoct  these  tepid  verses  so  lacking  in  sensationalism  and  so 
clearly  bidding  for  lenity  towards  the  criminal  lying  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  something  more 
than  sheer  desperation  to  take  the  attribution  to  Hutton  at 
face  value. 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with  the  source  of  this  manu- 
script. Clearly  it  is  a  fair  copy  rather  than  the  author's  "foul 
papers,"  but  was  it  copied  from  another  manuscript  draft  or 
from  printed  copy?  The  prefatory  matter  certainly  implies  that 
it  was  prepared  for  printing  and  the  preface  to  The  Blacke  Dogge 
says  distinctly  that  the  book  was  printed.  It  is  therefore  conceiv- 
able that  this  manuscript  was  copied  from  print.  There  is  no 
really  satisfactory  basis  for  answering  this  question,  but  one  fact 
seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  latter  possibility.  The  spelling  of  the 
manuscript  is  fairly  uniform  and  frequently  reflects  the  standardi- 
zation which,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  printing  houses  were 
imposing  on  English  spelling.  The  spelling  of  author's  manu- 
scripts of  the  same  date  which  I  have  seen  is  as  a  rule  more  erratic 
and  eccentric.  It  therefore  seems  possible  that  this  manuscript  is 
a  transcript  of  a  printed  copy. 

NOTES 

1.  Middlesex  Sessions  Rolls  283/31.  For  this  information,  and  for  the 
further  facts  about  Hutton's  later  imprisonment,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Professor  Mark  Eccles. 

2.  Middlesex  Sessions  Rolls  332/36. 

3.  In  transcribing  the  text  I  have  sometimes  been  forced  to  decide 
arbitrarily  whether  the  scribe  wrote  a  capital  or  minuscule  and 
whether  he  joined  or  separated  compound  words.  I  have  normalized 
his  use  of  J  and  /;  the  former  is  the  more  common  but  he  makes  no 
consistent  distinctions.  I  have  omitted  the  (few)  erasures  in  the  MS. 
The  words  printed  in  italics  are  printed  in  bold  letters  in  the  MS. 
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Humanizing  the  University  Library 

Walter  W.  Wright* 

NOT  very  long  ago  searches  in  old  Library  records  disclosed 
two  documents  that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  present 
era:  one  was  acknowledgment  of  a  ten-dollar  fee  paid  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  W.  David  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  for  one  year;  the  other  was 
an  uncashed  check  from  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany for  the  same  privilege.  Today  the  Library's  doors  stand 
open  to  the  Philadelphia  community:  scholars,  industry  and 
business.  Those  who  wish  to  share  in  the  support  of  the  Library 
do  so  through  their  memberships  in  the  Friends  of  the  Library. 
Surely  the  past  decade  has  seen  a  reorganization  of  internal  opera- 
tions and  changes  of  heart  in  our  attitude  toward  the  public.  For 
this,  credit  must  be  given  to  the  same  Charles  W.  David,  since 
1940  Director  of  Libraries,  and  his  dedicated  staff. 

This  article  will  be  concerned  with  the  humanizing  of  the 
Library's  Service  Division,  which  was  headed  by  Arthur  T. 
Hamlin  from  October  1 945  to  November  1 949  and  by  the  writer 
since  that  date.  Some  of  our  experimentation  has  already  been 
described  in  "Service  Report  from  Pennsylvania,"^  and  in  other 
minor  contributions  to  the  professional  press,  some  of  which  will 
be  cited. 

In  the  July  1 952  issue  of  The  Library  Quarterly,'^  E.  B.  Barnes,  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  Library,  insisted  that  University  librarians 
should  maintain  service  at  the  lowest  level,  refuse  to  support  ex- 
traneous activities,  and  invest  all  possible  money  in  resources.  He 
quoted  Pierce  Butler,  late  professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  Library  School:  ".  .  .  the  ruling  purpose  of  the  library 
is  the  promotion  of  scholarship,"  and  from  this  concluded  that 
the  cost  of  library  operation  must  reduce  the  concept  of  service 
to  a  luxury.  Barnes  suggested  open  stacks  as  one  economy 
measure.  We  have  them  at  Pennsylvania,  although  not  for  that 
purpose.  He  regarded  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  tools  and  col- 

*  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
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lections  as  subsidiary  and  distinct  from  the  main  purpose  of  the 
university  Kbrary.  We  have  not  dropped  instruction  at  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  contrary,  we  have  found  both  these  devices  im- 
portant in  implementing  our  Director's  aim  of  "bringing  books 
and  minds  together."  Perhaps  the  happy  thing  about  our  objec- 
tive is  that  it  is  more  inclusive  than  Dr.  Butler's;  we  have  not 
accepted  the  thesis  that  service  should  be  left  on  the  lowest  possi- 
ble level.  Were  that  to  be  so,  we  should  give  up  the  Rental  Collec- 
tion, much  reference  service,  all  orientation,  tracing  and  reserving 
books  in  the  Circulation  and  Reserve  Book  Departments,  much 
of  our  public  relations  program,  and  our  exhibits.  As  will  be 
shown,  we  have  not  cut  out  the  bits  of  extra  service  and  human 
touches. 

Service  personnel  is  constantly  reminded  that  users  will  form 
their  impressions  of  the  Library,  however  superficial,  from  the 
services  they  receive  at  the  public  desks.  A  successful  career  in  the 
Service  Division  cannot  be  achieved  without  a  sincere  desire  to 
assist  the  user  of  the  library.  The  reputation  of  the  Library  can  be 
made  or  broken  by  the  student  assistant  on  evening  duty  at  the 
turnstile,  by  the  young  semi-professional  assistant  at  the  circula- 
tion or  reserve  book  desks,  or  by  the  older  and  more  stable  pro- 
fessional assistant  at  the  reference  or  interlibrary  loan  desks. 

Telephone  manners,  all  too  often  neglected,  are  equally  impor- 
tant. Consequently  telephone  procedures  have  been  emphasized, 
and  the  Telephone  Company's  training  film  on  telephone  cour- 
tesy was  shown  to  the  staff.  Correspondence  is'  typed  according 
to  a  Division  style  manual;  the  time  came  when  we  could  no 
longer  afford  to  let  a  half  dozen  typists  use  the  various  styles  they 
were  taught  (or  were  not  taught)  in  high  school. 

In  extending  library  privileges  to  those  outside  the  University 
we  operate  in  a  spirit  of  trust  and  on  the  assumption  rarely 
proved  false  that  an  applicant  represents  himself  honestly.  It  is 
understood  that,  unless  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  otherwise,  we 
expect  to  believe  what  a  reader  tells  us.  Rules  exist,  but  as  guides. 
We  do  not  operate  from  the  least  common  denominator,  but  con- 
sider individual  cases  and  make  exceptions  to  the  rules  when  ex- 
ceptions are  justified.  Even  in  a  library  serving  a  student  and 
faculty  body  the  public  is  not  always  right.  We  have  an  obligation 
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to  our  collections  and  to  our  other  readers  to  be  firm  but  polite  to 
those  who  demand  too  much.  In  the  long  run  this  gains  us  respect, 
but  it  in  no  wise  discounts  the  importance  of  a  courteous  and 
sympathetic  response  to  our  public. 

Our  policy  on  granting  library  privileges  to  those  not  con- 
nected with  the  University  is  detailed  in  a  document  drawn  up  in 
1948.^  It  sets  forth  our  basic  philosophy  which  recognizes  that 
the  Library's  aims  must  parallel  those  of  the  University.  These 
can  be  summed  up  as  the  tasks  of  providing  an  education  for  our 
students,  training  men  and  women  in  the  professions  and  extend- 
ing human  knowledge  through  research.  Although  our  first  re- 
sponsibility is  to  our  students,  faculty  and  alumni,  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves,  in  so  far  as  the  physical  facilities  of  the  Library 
permit,  to  provide  for  the  Philadelphia  area,  where  our  collections 
offer  material  not  available  in  other  libraries.  This  of  course 
works  both  ways,  for  our  students  also  use  the  other  libraries  in 
the  area.  We  recognize  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  world 
of  scholarship  and  our  facilities  are  always  available  to  graduate 
students  and  scholars  wherever  they  may  come  from  if  our  hold- 
ings can  be  of  use  to  them.  This  liberal  policy  is  tempered  by 
discretion  brought  to  bear  on  each  individual  case  but  "the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  .  .  .  accepts  ...  a  re- 
sponsibility for  service  to  the  community  at  large  and  to  the 
student  world  at  large.  It  opens  its  doors  and  extends  its  facilities 
liberally  to  all  those  seeking  knowledge  out  of  books.   .  .   ."^ 

The  University  Library  has  been  in  the  lead  in  liberalizing 
interlibrary  loan,  and  it  played  its  part  in  the  revision  of  the  locaP 
and  the  national  codes.  The  1951  local  code,  based  on  the  more 
restricted  1941  local  and  1940  nationaP  codes,  is  even  broader  in 
its  interpretation  of  what  constitutes  the  appropriate  scope  of 
interlibrary  loan  than  the  new  1952  national  code.  We  were  able 
to  build  into  it  several  of  the  more  friendly  practices  that  have 
developed  among  us  in  the  past  few  years,  and  it  is  exerting  a 
softening  influence  on  some  of  the  libraries  which  have  hitherto 
followed  more  traditional  and  restrictive  practices.  Naturally 
among  neighbors  we  can  be  more  liberal  than  one  can  nationally. 
Indeed,  the  co-operative  spirit  of  Philadelphia  librarians  is  one  of 
the  rewarding  features  of  librarianship  in  the  area.^ 
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Conscientious  librarians  struggle  continuously  to  see  that  their 
clientele  is  properly  introduced  to  the  library's  resources,  or  vice 
versa.  Our  freshmen  tours,  which  introduce  the  new  students  to 
the  mysteries  of  a  large  university  library,  are  not  original. 
We  are,  however,  proud  of  an  innovation  in  our  special  talks  to 
graduate  students  held  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection.  Here  we 
omit  elementary  details  and  concentrate  on  the  facilities  and 
special  tools  available  for  scholarly  research.  Various  leaflets 
have  been  prepared  to  supplement  this  formal  orientation. 
Over  the  years  several  handbooks  have  been  prepared  primarily 
for  students. 

In  September,  during  college  orientation  week,  the  Library 
holds  an  afternoon  open  house  for  new  students,  and  several 
hundred,  dutifully  checking  off"  the  events  on  their  lists,  come  in 
for  punch  and  cookies  and  informal  inspection  of  the  Library's 
high  spots.  This  effort  has  been  pronounced  successful,  for  it  sur- 
vived the  critical  judgment  of  the  students  themselves  in  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  the  off"erings  of  orientation  week. 

We  have  a  continuous  series  of  formal  exhibits  supplemented 
by  small  displays.  The  elaborate  exhibits  bring  together  materials 
already  available,  and  draw  attention  to  the  strengths  of  our 
collections.  Among  the  important  authors  thus  shown  have  been 
Leibniz  and  his  contemporaries.  Whitman,  Cooper,  Melville, 
Joseph  Priestley,  Provost  William  Smith,  Jose  Medina,  and 
Walter  Woodburn  Hyde.  Other  recent  major  exhibits  have  in- 
cluded the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press:  Its  25th  Anniver- 
sary, Books  Banned  in  Boston,  Hitler  Directs  His  War,  Publica- 
tions of  the  Firm  Martinus  Nijhoff,  the  Literature  of  the  White 
Mountains,  Edgar  Fahs  Smith:  a  Centennial  Exhibit.  Among  the 
informal  attempts  are  changing  displays  of  new  books  and  of  dust 
wrappers,  of  periodicals  and  of  new  reference  books.  These  are  all 
simple  devices  for  bringing  our  new  resources  to  the  reader's  at- 
tention. Table  top  displays  on  timely  topics,  such  as  civil  liberties 
or  summer  travel,  have  been  brought  together,  and  the  numbers 
of  volumes  borrowed  from  them  have  been  surprising. 

We  are  receptive  to  suggestions  and  have,  when  requested, 
allowed  the  students  to  prepare  exhibits  representing  such  groups 
as  the  Philomathean  Society  and  the  Philatelic  Society.  We  in- 
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vited  the  winner  of  the  1953  Burr  Book  Prize  to  show  his  prize- 
winning  library.  The  lobby  is  always  available  to  student  literary 
groups  who  wish  to  sell  their  publications. 

One  of  our  more  unconventional  exhibits  attracts  much  atten- 
tion. It  is  "How  Not  to  Use  the  Library"  held  in  conjunction  with 
spring  tours  for  freshmen.  It  is  an  alternative  to  "How  to  Use  the 
Library,"  always  held  at  the  time  of  the  fall  tours.  Various  types 
of  offenses  are  illustrated,  ranging  from  spilled  Coca  Cola  and 
cigarette  butts  to  the  serious  depredations  of  the  book  ghoul. 
Included  also  are  overdue  charge  cards  with  the  fines  computed 
thereon  and  the  sheets  on  which  they  are  reported  to  the  Comp- 
troller for  collection,  thus  demonstrating  some  of  the  extra  work 
caused  by  thoughtless  users.  A  spattered  book  illustrates  the  mis- 
use of  ink,  and  a  torn  microfilm  shows  misuse  of  the  reading 
machine.  The  exhibit  is  lots  of  fun  and,  without  causing  offense, 
tells  our  story  in  a  human  and  eye-catching  way. 

In  addition  to  conducting  our  service  so  that  courtesy  and 
sympathy  seem  a  part  of  the  scene  we  have  more  formal  meth- 
ods of  attracting  public  attention.  They  include  news  releases 
through  the  University  News  Bureau;  exhibits,  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned;  occasional  opportunities  to  address 
University  or  professional  groups;  tours  of  the  building  for  stu- 
dents and  visitors.  We  have  experimented  with  a  suggestion  box 
on  the  circulation  counter.  It  carried  the  statement  that  the 
Library  welcomes  thoughtful  suggestions  from  its  users  and 
that  signed  suggestions  would  be  answered.  After  about  a  dozen 
notes  had  been  received  and  answered,  we  made  a  display  of  all 
the  letters,  covering  over  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
involved.  This  evidently  touched  human  nature,  because  everyone 
likes  to  read  other  people's  correspondence,  but  the  most  appeal- 
ing aspect  no  doubt  was  the  frank  way  in  which  the  suggestions 
were  answered  and  the  bits  of  library  administration  that  they 
revealed.  Most  important  of  all,  we  made  it  a  point  to  accept  a 
suggestion  whenever  it  was  good  and  could  be  acted  on  or  to  offer 
an  honest  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  our  failure  if  unfortu- 
nately we  were  able  to  do  nothing.  The  venture  was  finally 
stopped  temporarily,  when  we  received  a  slip  saying,  "I  sincerely 
suggest  you  get  rid  of  the  suggestion  box." 
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Our  stacks  are  open  to  all  students  and  registered  courtesy 
borrowers.  We  have  junked  yards  of  counters,  cages,  and  chicken 
wire  which  formerly  separated  the  user  from  the  books.  Here  we 
have  proudly  pioneered  among  university  libraries.  After  tenta- 
tive beginnings  which  first  allowed  students  access  to  the  stacks 
on  Sunday,  they  were  completely  opened  in  the  spring  of  1950. 
We  made  our  decision  on  the  widely  accepted  assumption  that 
access  to  even  baffling  quantities  of  books  is  good  rather  than 
bad.  Here  we  are  not  far  wrong  if  we  are  guided  by  our  own  ex- 
perience and  by  faith.  "Browsing  in  a  large  collection,"  said 
Leslie  Dunlap  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  "is  one  of  the  most 
respectable  alternatives  to  work,  and  no  librarian  who  has  in- 
dulged in  this  form  of  academic  whittling  wishes  to  interpose 
barriers  between  a  reader  and  the  books  on  the  shelves."^ 

Some  of  our  activities  may  appear  peripheral,  but  they  con- 
tribute to  the  total  picture  and,  taken  together,  add  to  the  human- 
izing spirit  under  which  we  try  to  operate.  Little  services,  like 
a  coin-operated  public  typewriter,  and  free  ink;  little  pleasantries 
like  smoking  rooms,  soft  drink  machines,  a  public  checking  serv- 
ice and  a  campus  telephone  all  help  to  give  a  feeling  of  friend- 
liness. 

An  audition  chamber  in  the  basement  is  available  for  private 
listening,  for  public  concerts  or  recordings  of  Shakespearean 
actors  broadcast  in  the  Furness  Library.  More  frequently  the 
chamber  is  employed  in  making,  and  then  furnishing,  tape 
recordings  of  current  textbooks  for  blind  students.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Library  Staff  Association,  books  are  recorded 
by  volunteer  readers.  The  machines  can  then  be  operated  by  the 
sightless  without  assistance.  So  great  was  the  human  appeal  that 
the  Aileen  Narder  Charities  donated  two  tape  recorders  to  the 
project. 

The  Rental  Collection  was  born  in  February  1950.  Operating 
modestly,  yet  with  popularity,  over  1200  titles  have  been  ac- 
quired, and  the  present  inventory  stands  at  about  800.  The  collec- 
tion is  designed  to  supplement  the  general  collections  with  cur- 
rent books  the  Library  would  not  ordinarily  acquire  or  with 
extra  copies  of  books  enjoying  temporary  popularity.  Its  com- 
fortable chairs  in  a  browsing  nook  are  almost  always  filled  with 
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readers,  and  1200  books  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
read  have  been  borrowed  16,000  times  on  a  three-cents- a-d ay 
rental  basis.  This  is  one  special  service  for  which  a  nominal 
charge  is  made.  It  supports  itself  and,  in  addition,  provides  a 
profit  which  we  have  used  to  promote  interest  in  reading  and 
book  collecting. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  recent  memory,  we  held  a  book 
sale  of  duplicate  or  unwanted  books.  Its  success  proved  that  in 
a  community  of  this  sort  there  is  a  hungry  market  for  second- 
hand books. 

The  foregoing,  of  course,  does  not  describe  all  our  achieve- 
ments. Many  of  our  routine  services  are  unknown  in  some  librar- 
ies— services  such  as  reserving  books  and  notifying  borrowers 
when  books  are  available;  accepting  renewals  by  telephone  or 
mail  or  even  accepting  them  at  all;  granting  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  loans;  circulating  bound  periodicals,  even  to  under- 
graduates; levying  no  transportation  charges  for  interlibrary 
loans;  being  ready  to  excuse  or  reduce  fines  when  such  action  is 
justified  and  charging  no  fines  at  all  for  recent  periodicals;  open- 
ing the  Reserve  Book  Department,  in  response  to  student  de- 
mand, until  midnight. 

Fundamentally,  we  have  nothing  to  give  but  service.  What 
takes  place  after  the  book  and  the  reader  are  brought  together 
goes  on  in  an  intangible  realm  involving  the  processes  of  the 
mind.  Up  to  that  point  it  must  be  our  philosophy  to  respond  to 
user  needs,  to  make  changes  whenever  they  appear  necessary  and 
are  at  all  possible,  and  to  create  a  friendly  atmosphere  of  service 
and  concern  in  which  the  reader  will  think  of  the  Library  as  a 
human  enterprise  in  which  he  is  heard  with  sympathy  and  re- 
spect. We  have  to  remember  that  we  run  the  Library  not  for  our- 
selves but  for  our  public. 
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The  Mystik  sweet  Rosary  of  1533 

Charles  C.  Butterworth* 

ANY  book  containing  passages  from  the  Scriptures  translated 
Jr\.  into  the  English  tongue  published  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
first  printed  English  Bible  in  1535  has  a  certain  natural  literary 
and  historical  interest  attaching  to  it.  A  curious  and  little-known 
example  of  such  a  work  was  printed  in  Antwerp  in  1533  (S.T.C. 
21318)  at  the  press  of  Marten  de  Keyser.  It  was  a  small  volume  of 
56  leaves  (A-G^),  bearing  the  following  elaborate  title  which 
quite  filled  the  title-page: 

The  Mystik  sweet  Rosary  of  the  faythful  soule:  garnished  rownde 
aboute/  as  itwere  with  fresshe  fragraunt  flowers/  according  to  the 
trwthe  of  the  Gospel:  with  fyftye  pagens  [i.e.,  pageants]  of  the  hole  lyfe 
and  passion  of  our  lorde  lesu  Cryst/  with  certayn  placis  of  the  holy 
scripture  corresponding  euery  pagen:  vnto  eche  place  added  a  deuoute 
prayer. 

^Also  vnto  euery  saynge  or  facte  of  Cryst/  ther  is  correspondent  a 
fayer  picture:  that  the  inwarde  mynde  might  sauour  the  thinge  that  the 
vtwarde  eye  beholdeth. 

^[Prynted  in  Anwerpe  at  Martyne  Emprowers.  M.D.  &  xxxiij. 

The  book  never  had  a  large  circulation  apparently  and  only  two 
copies  are  known  to  be  extant:  a  complete  one  at  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  an  imperfect  one  at  Cambridge  University  Library, 

Beginning  with  the  verso  of  the  title,  each  left-hand  page  is 
adorned  with  "a  fayer  picture" — a  half-page  woodcut — and  it  is 
to  be  suspected  that  one  of  the  publisher's  motives  in  setting  out 
the  book  was  to  make  some  profitable  use  of  these  cuts  which  he 
had  at  hand.  The  scheme  of  the  illustrations  is:  first,  a  woodcut 
showing  one  of  the  five  wounds  sustained  by  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  followed  by  ten  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ;  then  another 
of  the  wounds,  followed  by  ten  more  scenes;  and  so  on.  The  verso 
of  the  last  page  has  a  cut  (without  text)  of  the  crowning  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  There  is  no  colophon. 

De  Keyser  printed  a  series  of  these  books  from  1533  to  1538, 
three  editions  in  Latin,  two  in  Dutch,  and  one  in  French,  beside 

*  1028  W.  Upsal  Street,  Philadelphia  19,  Pa. 
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the  English  one  we  are  considering.^  There  is  also  record  of  an 
earlier  Latin  edition  published  at  Cologne  by  Cervicornus  in  1531, 
and  this  is  no  doubt  the  textual  source  of  the  others. 

The  text  occupies  the  lower  half  of  each  left-hand  page  and  all 
of  the  right-hand  pages.  It  comprises  devotions,  prayers,  and 
"certayn  placis  of  the  holy  scripture,"  as  stated  on  the  title-page. 
Below  each  woodcut  of  the  five  wounds  there  is  a  suitable  devo- 
tion, followed  by  an  indication  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  to  be 
repeated.  Under  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  in  all  but  a  few 
instances,  is  given  some  corresponding  passage  of  Scripture, 
which  is  followed  by  a  prayer  ending  with  an  indication  that  the 
"Hayle  Mary"  is  to  be  repeated.  The  Scriptural  passages  vary  in 
length  from  five  to  a  dozen  lines;  sometimes  they  are  condensed, 
at  other  times  they  constitute  rather  definite  translations,  based 
of  course  on  the  Latin.  As  would  be  expected,  most  of  these  ex- 
cerpts are  from  the  four  Gospels,  but  there  are  several  from  the 
Old  Testament. 

Devotional  books  such  as  this  were  commonplace  (and  almost 
without  number)  during  the  first  century  of  printing,  and  this 
Mystik  Rosary  would  hardly  be  remarkable  were  it  not  for  these 
unusual  renderings  of  the  Scripture  into  English.  Certain  ques- 
tions naturally  suggest  themselves:  Was  this  an  accepted  and 
orthodox  publication  like  the  hundreds  of  others,  or  was  it  put 
out  in  the  interests  of  the  party  of  reform  spearheaded  by  Luther? 
Did  the  translator  make  use  of  such  English  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  would  have  been  already  available  to  him  at  that  early 
date?  Who  was  this  translator?  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  in- 
quiries has  an  easy  answer. 

Certainly  in  its  appearance  this  little  book  was  harmless  and 
inoffensive.  The  fact  that  De  Keyser  allowed  his  name  (translated 
into  Emperor)  to  stand  on  the  title-page  implies  that  he  did  not 
regard  the  book  as  controversial  or  suspected  of  heresy.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  its  ever  having  been  forbidden  by 
the  English  clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that  it  con- 
tained selections  from  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue  would  have 
made  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  Mystik  Rosary  to  be  issued  in 
England  as  early  as  1533.  A  year  later  the  way  would  have  been 
cleared  perhaps,  but  not  in  1533. 
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Furthermore,  the  reference  to  "the  trwthe  of  the  Gospel"  on 
the  title-page  suggests  that  the  compiler  was  inclined  toward  the 
Lutheran  view  which  supported  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as 
against  that  of  the  Church.  Again,  there  may  be  some  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  where  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  to  be  repeated, 
the  indication  is  given  each  time  in  the  words,  "Ower  father." 
No  doubt,  these  words  were  simply  a  translation  from  the  Latin 
text  of  the  book;  nevertheless  in  English  churches  at  this  time  the 
English  form  of  the  Pater  Noster  was  not  yet  in  general  use. 

Not  much  can  be  inferred  from  such  points  of  doctrine  as  occur 
in  the  prayers.  But  certainly  the  orthodox  view  of  the  Sacrament 
is  scarcely  maintained  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject.  Under- 
neath the  cut  showing  the  Last  Supper,  the  Scripture  includes  the 
rendering  (fol.  D2^):  "I  desyer  feruently  to  eat  this  pash  lombe 
with  you  before  I  suffer."  But  the  prayer  that  follows  carefully 
skirts  all  disputed  doctrinal  ground  and  reads: 

O  Lorde  lesu  Chryst  I  thawke  the  which  didist  institute  the  sacra- 
ment of  thankis  geuiwg/  dealing  it  to  thy  disciples/  &  leauing  it  vnto  vs. 
Swete  lesu  kyndle  my  herte  to  honger  for  this  sacrame/zt/  that  thorow 
it  I  may  be  certified  as  with  an  ernest  peny  of  thy  fauoure  to  trust  in  thy 
mercy  purchased  by  the  and  geuen  vs.  Ame^z. 

So  mild  an  interpretation  would  certainly  not  have  satisfied  the 
adherents  of  the  older  theology;  nor  would  they  have  been  pleased 
with  the  use  of  the  term  "bishop"  as  applied  to  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  farther  on  (fol.  D6) :  ".  .  .  one  of  the  bisshops  ministers 
stondinge  bye  gaue  lesus  a  blowe/  sayng:  Answerst  thou  thus 
the  Bisshop?" 

From  De  Keyser's  press  also  had  come  certain  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  into  English  made  by  William  Tyndale  and  George 
Joye;  but  the  printer's  name  had  not  been  divulged  in  connection 
with  them.  Such  were  the  Prophet  Jonas  and  the  Exposition  on 
I  John  by  Tyndale,  and  the  Psalter  oj  David  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
by  Joye.  De  Keyser  had  also  printed  Joye's  Hortulus  Animae, 
which  contained  many  passages  from  the  Scriptures  in  English. ^ 
In  addition  to  these  works  the  compiler  of  the  Mystik  Rosary  would 
have  had  available  to  him  reprints  of  the  unrevised  Tyndale  New 
Testament  of  1526  and  Tyndale's  Pentateuch  of  1530,  not  to 
mention  his  Exposition  on  Matthew  V-VIL' 
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It  is  therefore  a  point  of  some  interest  to  observe  what  use,  if 
any,  the  compiler  of  the  Rosary  made  of  these  Scriptural  transla- 
tions. In  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  the  Tyndale  edition 
of  1526  is  frequently  laid  under  contribution,  so  much  so  that  it 
is  certain  that  the  compiler  was  acquainted  with  it.  Yet  it  is 
seldom  followed  word  for  word  through  a  whole  sentence,  while 
the  departures  from  Tyndale's  wording  often  have  a  quaint  ap- 
peal of  their  own.  A  typical  comparison  is  found  in  the  brief 
account  of  the  Saviour's  conception.  In  the  Testament  of  1526 
the  passage  reads  (Matthew  1:18,  20) : 

When  hys  mother  mary  was  maryed  vnto  Joseph/  before  they  cam  to 
dwell  togedder/  she  was  founde  with  chylde  by  the  holy  goost.  .  .  . 
Whill  he  thus  thought/  behold  the  angell  of  the  lord  apered  vnto  him  in 
slepe  [Cologne  4*°  fragment — in  his  slepe]  saiwge:  loseph  the  sonne  of 
David/  feare  not  to  take  vnto  the/  Mary  thy  wyfe.  For  that  which  is 
conceaved  in  her  is  of  the  holy  goost. 

In  the  Mystik  Rosary  (fol.  A5^)  the  corresponding  passage  reads: 

^Vvhen  Mary  the  mother  of  lesu  was  maryed  vnto  loseph:  before 
they  came  to  gither/  she  was  fownde  with  chylde  by  the  holy  goste. 
And  loseph  beyng  ful  of  thought:  lo/  the  aungel  of  the  iorde  apered  to 
him  in  his  slepe/  sayng:  loseph  sonne  of  Dauid  fere  not  to  take  Mary 
thy  wyfe  vn  to  the.  For  that  at  is  conceyued  in  hyr  it  is  of  the  holy  gost. 
Mat.  j. 

Another  interesting  sample  concerns  the  trip  to  Bethlehem. 
Here  the  wording  in  the  Rosary  seems  to  foreshadow  alterations 
which  Tyndale  introduced  into  his  revised  Testament  of  1534. 
Our  little  volume  says  (fol.  AS'^) : 

C^It  chaunced  in  those  days/  that  there  went  out  a  commandement 
from  Augustus  themprour  that  al  the  worlde  shuldbe  valwed  &  taxed. 

Tyndale's  reading  (Luke  2:1)  is: 

Hit  folowed  [1534  ed.:  And  it  chaunced]  in  thoose  dayes:  that  there 
wewt  oute  a  commaundment  from  Auguste  the  Emperour/  that  all  the 
woorlde  shulde  be  valued  [1534  ed.:  be  taxed]. 

Another  convincing  detail  is  a  reference  to  Pontius  Pilate  (fol.  El) : 
"...  &  deliuered  him  vn  to  Ponciwi-  Pylat  the  debite."  Here  the 
unusual  form  "debite"  (for  "deputy")  seems  to  have  been  copied 
exactly  as  it  appeared  in  the  Testament  (Matthew  27:2). 
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Many  other  examples  might  be  cited  showing  relationship 
with  the  Tyndale  translation.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
at  this  period  there  was  no  standard  accepted  version  of  the 
English  Bible,  and  divergencies  were  not  considered  unusual. 
A  few  pages  farther  on,  for  instance,  we  have  the  form  "deputy" 
in  another  interesting  passage  which  shows  several  variations  from 
Tyndale.  It  reads  (fol.  E4^) : 

.  .  .  the  deputyes  seruantes  toke  lesus  .  .  .  putting  upon  him  a  rede 
cloke.  And  they  plasshing  a  crowne  of  thornes  did  put  it  vpon  his  hed/ 

Tyndale  had  said  "a  purpyll  roobe"  and  "platted." 

Among  the  quainter  touches  to  be  found  in  our  little  volume 
may  be  cited  the  passage  about  the  Wise  Men  from  the  east 
(fol.  B3-): 

.  .  .  beholde  ther  came  certaine  lerned  men  frome  the  east  to  Jeru- 
salem ...  &  they  now  prostrate  on  the  grownde  worshiped  him.  And 
their  tresure  laydforthe/  thy  [sic]  offred  him  gyftis/  golde/  Sense/  and 
myrh.  Mat.  ij. 

Another  concerns  the  humiliation  of  Jesus  by  the  soldiers 
(fol.  D7-): 

C[Then  did  they  spet  in  his  face  and  all  to  buffeted  him.  Some  clapt 
him  in  the  face  with  their  handis/  saying:  Prophecy  and  reken  vs/  o 
Cryste  who  smote  the?  Matth.  xxvj. 

The  Mystik  Rosary  contains  but  few  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament,^  but  some  of  these  are  of  singular  interest,  for  they 
indicate  that  the  compiler  or  translator  of  the  Rosary  was  familiar 
with  the  little-known  versions  published  by  George  Joye.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  rendition  given  in  the  Rosary  (fol.  ES'')  of 
the  verses  from  Isaiah  about  the  Messiah: 

^It  was  euen  he  doutelesse  that  dyd  beare  our  synnes  &  payne  dewe 
therunto.  It  was  he  that  was  wounded  of  our  transgressions  &  thus 
smyten  for  our  vngodlynes.  He  was  led  lyke  a  lambe  to  be  offred  vp/ 
as  styll  as  a  shepe  vnder  the  clippers  handis  not  once  openinge  his 
mouthe.  Esai.  liij. 

In  Joye's  Prophete  Isaye  (1531)  the  concluding  portion  of  this 
passage  had  read: 
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.  .  .  when  he  is  wounded  euen  of  our  transgressions  &  thus  smyten  for 
our  vngodlynes/  ...  he  shalbe  led  lyke  a  lambe  to  be  ofFred  vp/  & 
shaibe  as  styl  as  a  shepe  vnd^r  hyr  clyppers  handes  &  shal  not  ons 
[i.e.,  once]  opene  his  hppes/  .  .  . 

This  surely  indicates  some  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  transla- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  compiler  of  our  Rosary. 

Another  example,  equally  indicative,  is  found  in  the  passage 
cited  from  Jonah  (fol.  G2^),  which  in  our  little  volume  reads  thus: 

Cin  my  tribylaciorz  I  cried  vnto  the  lorde  &  he  harde  me.  Euen 
frome  the  bely  of  hell  I  cried  and  thou  hardst  my  prayer  I  sunke  downe 
vnder  the  foundacions  of  the  hillis  and  was  barred  with  waters  from  the 
erthe  for  euer.  But  yet  didist  thou  (O  lorde  my  god)  lyft  me  vp  agayne 
from  dethe  &  corrupcion.  lonas.  ij. 

Now  this  was  not  based  so  much  on  the  Tyndale  version  of  Jonah 
(1531)  as  on  the  translation  of  Jonah's  prayer  which  Joye  had 
included  as  part  of  his  Ortulus  anime  (1530);  for  when  this  is  dug 
out  from  its  obscure  haunt,  we  find  the  passage  there  reads 
(fol.  K6-): 

...  in  my  afHiccion  I  kryed  vnto  the  lorde/  and  he  answerde  me. 
Even  from  the  belye  of  hell  I  kryed/  and  thou  hardest  my  voyce.  .  .  . 
I  sanke  downe  vnder  the  foundacions  of  the  hilles/  so  that  the  waters 
barred  me  oute  from  therthe  for  ever.  But  thou  madest  my  lyfe  to 
aryse  frome  dethe  (O  lorde  my  god). 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Tyndale  version  may  have  supplied 
some  hints,  for  it  read: 

...  in  my  tribulacion  I  called  vn  to  the  lorde/  and  he  answered  me: 
out  of  the  bely  of  hell  I  cried/  z.nd  thou  herdest  my  voyce.  .  .  .  And 
I  we«t  downe  vn  to  the  botome  of  the  hylles/  &  was  barredin  with  erth 
on  euery  syde  for  euer.  And  yet  thou  lorde  my  God  broughtest  vp  my 
life  agayne  out  of  corrupcion. 

Nevertheless,  as  between  these  two  available  versions,  it  seems  to 
me  the  finger  points  to  Joye's. 

Now  all  this  is  comparatively  plain  sailing;  but  when  we  come 
to  what  we  might  call  an  original  selection,  one  for  which  no 
earlier  English  version  of  the  period  is  known,  we  run  into  rough 
water.  Such  is  the  passage  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  which 
occurs  in  the  Rosary  on  fol.  G6^.  Here  we  find  the  crudest  sort  of 
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workmanship,  suggesting  that  the  translator  was  someone  with- 
out an  adequate  knowledge  of  English.  The  selection  reads: 

^All  fayer  art  thou  my  frendely  spouse  and  spot  is  ther  none  in  the. 
Come  from  Libanus  my  spouse  come  &  be  crowned.  Canti.  iiij.  Vvhat 
is  she  that  thus  comethe  forthe  lyke  the  mornirzg  rose/  fayer  as  the 
moon/  electe  as  the  sonne/  terrible  as  the  set  fronte  of  a  castell.  Canti.  yj. 

There  is  perhaps  something  Joyesque  in  the  closing  words, 
"terrible  as  the  set  fronte  of  a  castell,"^  but  what  are  we  to  make 
of  "electe  as  the  sonne"  ("an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase" !),  taken 
over  literally  from  the  Latin,  electa  ut  sol?  And  especially  what  of 
the  words,  "lyke  the  morning  rose,"  which  by  consulting  the 
Vulgate  we  discover  refer  to  no  floral  excellence  but  rather  to  the 
rising  of  the  dawn  {aurora  consurgens)?  Would  any  Englishman 
have  perpetrated  such  a  phrase? 

There  is  likewise  another  strange  crudity  which  occurs  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Rosary  (fol.  A3^)  where  reference  is  made  to  an 
Old  Testament  narrative  in  these  words:  "It  is  reded  in  the 
storye  of  the  xij.  trybis  of  Israel"  etc.  Surely  no  Englishman  could 
have  passed  "It  is  reded"  in  the  proofs! 

We  know  that,  some  years  later.  Miles  Coverdale  was  greatly 
disturbed  over  what  was  done  to  his  version  of  the  diglot  New 
Testament  (1538)  at  the  hands  of  some  foreign  editor  whom 
Nicolson,  the  publisher,  had  employed  to  go  over  Coverdale's 
work  during  the  latter' s  absence  in  Paris;  so  that  when  Coverdale 
finally  saw  the  result,  he  promptly  disowned  it.^  Now  Dr.  Mozley 
is  of  the  opinion  that  Coverdale  was  employed  as  proofreader  by 
De  Keyser  in  1 534,  the  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Mystik 
Rosary;'^  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  any  assumption  that 
it  was  Coverdale  who  was  responsible  for  the  Scriptural  selections 
in  the  Rosary.  Those  familiar  with  his  workmanship  would  never 
underestimate  Coverdale's  literary  tact. 

The  evidence  points  rather  to  George  Joye  as  having  had  some 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  English  edition  of  this 
volume.  He  was  acquainted  with  Tyndale's  Testament  of  1526; 
he  was  also  in  the  habit  of  consulting  his  own  published  transla- 
tions from  the  Bible  and  of  diverging  from  them  as  the  mood  of 
the  moment  led  him.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine  even  Joye,  careless 
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as  he  may  have  been,  perpetrating  such  a  barbarism  as  "the 
morning  rose"  mentioned  above.  For,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  deficiencies  in  Latin  or  Greek,  he  was  generally  in  command 
of  a  homely  and  picturesque  English  vocabulary. 

Indeed,  it  is  just  this  fact  that  complicates  our  inquiry,  for 
there  are  occasional  touches  in  our  text  that  smack  of  Joye's 
mannerisms,  particularly  his  use  of  favorite  words.  It  was  he,  for 
instance,  who  in  the  account  of  the  Passion  which  he  incorporated 
in  his  English  Hortulus  (1530)  dubbed  both  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
as  "bishops";  the  passage  cited  above  reads  thus  in  the  Ortulus 
anime  (fol.  D6): 

.  .  .  one  of  the  Byshopes  servantes  thinkinge  to  do  his  Master  a  plesure 
gave  lesus  a  blowe  of  theare/  sayinge/  thus  answerste  thou  my  lorde 
the  byshope? 

It  was  he  also,  in  the  Hortulus,  who  spoke  of  Jesus  as  having  been 
clothed  in  red  by  the  soldiers  (fol.  F2) : 

.  .  .  and  clothed  hym  with  a  redde  robe  and  wrothe  a  garland  of 
thornes  about  his  heade/  .  .  . 

What  seems  to  be  another  typical  touch  is  the  use  of  the  word 
"stiffly"  in  the  account  of  the  accusation  of  Jesus,  which  is  given 
thus  in  the  Rosary  (fol.  E2) :  "But  the  hyghe  Priestis  &  the  Scrybes 
stept  forth  stiff ely  accusing  him."  Compare  the  use  of  similar 
terms  in  the  Hortulus:  When  Peter  is  challenged  at  the  time  of  his 
denial,  "one  of  them  sayed  stefly  vnto  hym"  (fol.  D7'^);  and  at 
the  time  of  Jesus'  accusation,  "Vppon  this  the  chefe  of  the 
preestes  stepte  yn  layinge  sore  ageinst  hym"  etc.  (fol.  E7"^). 

Finally,  in  the  prayers  printed  in  the  Rosary  we  catch  occa- 
sional echoes  of  some  of  Joye's  favorite  words;  e.g.,  "with  many 
obprobriouse  wordis  &  betyngis"  (fol.  E8);  "with  wother  [i.e.,  other] 
penitent  persons"  (C6):  "contumelious  ignomynyes'''  (D8);  and 
"neuer  to  sclawnder  obloquyously"  (E7). 

In  attempting  thus  to  answer  the  question  of  who  made  the 
English  version  of  the  Mystik  Rosary  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  are  not  treading  among  certainties  but  among  conjectures. 
What  now  seems  most  likely  is  that  the  text  was  prepared  for 
publication,  perhaps  in  some  rough  copy,  by  George  Joye  and 
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was  then  turned  over  to  a  Flemish  editor  who  saw  it  through  the 
press.  If  Joye  was  indeed  responsible  for  the  book  in  any  real 
sense,  it  adds  nothing  to  his  stature.  This  obscure  publication 
does,  however,  illustrate  once  more  the  highly  fluid  state  of 
English  versions  of  the  Scripture  during  the  decade  from  1525  to 
1535  when  there  was  nothing  approaching  a  standard  version. 
After  the  work  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  had  been  combined  in 
the  Matthew  Bible  (1537),  there  began  to  be  some  established 
basis  on  which  the  King  James  version  could  later  unfold. 

NOTES 

1 .  See  Nijhoff  and  Kronenberg,  Nederlandsche  Bibliographie  van  1500  tot 
1540  (I,  #1807-1809,  2117;  II,  #3810,  3811,  3813,  3814;  III,  #0154.) 
The  title  of  the  Latin  edition  (November  1533)  was  Rosarivm 
Mysticvm  Animae  Fidelis. 

2.  See  the  present  writer's  The  English  Primers  (1953),  pp.  18,  21,  25,  37. 

3.  This  last  (S.T.C.  24439)  is  dated  by  Dr.  Mozley  as  belonging  to 
1532;  see  his  William  Tyndale,  p.  241. 

4.  Isa.  7:14  (fol.  A6^);  Isa.  53:4,5,7  (E8');  Isa.  63:3  (E2^);  Song  of  Sol. 
4:7,8  (G6^);  Song  6:10  (G7);  Jonah  2:2,6  (G2^). 

5.  The  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  is  terribilis  ut  castrorum  acies  ordinata.  The 
King  James  Bible  (6:10)  has  "terrible  as  an  armie  with  banners," 
which  derives  from  Coverdale's  rendering  of  1535:  "What  is  she  this, 
that  pepeth  out  as  the  mornynge?  fayre  as  the  Moone,  excellent  as 
the  Sonne,  glorious  as  an  armye  of  men  with  their  banners?" 

6.  See  the  writer's  Literary  Lineage  of  the  King  James  Bible  (1941),  p.  121. 

7.  Mozley,  Coverdale  and  His  Bibles  (1953),  p.  6. 
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Pre-Reformation  Censorship  of  Printed  Books 

Rudolf  Hirsch* 

CENSORSHIP  forms  an  important  part  of  thought  control. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  deliberate  use  of  writing  in  the  forming, 
or  deforming,  of  the  public  mind.  The  first  stage  of  its  history  can 
be  traced  through  ancient  and  mediaeval  times;  this  period  ends 
with  the  invention  of  printing,  around  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Once  the  "new  art"  had  become  firmly  established  in 
the  late  1470's,  the  methods  of  censorship  had  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  greatly  enlarged  production  of  reading  materials.  With  the 
spread  of  printing  establishments,  which  generally  speaking  de- 
veloped outside  the  guild  system,  came  the  accelerated  transition 
from  the  heavy  tome,  typical  for  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  more 
convenient  and  more  easily  transportable  thin  folio,  the  quarto, 
the  octavo  and  the  broadside.  Concurrently  literacy  spread  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before,  and  books  and  pamphlets  were  used 
more  widely  in  the  promotion  of  new  ideas,  and  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  "slanted"  facts.  Ecclesiastic  and  secular  authorities 
naturally  realized  the  value  and  the  dangers  of  printing;  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  it  became  necessary  to  control  the  presses. 
Methods  of  censorship  were  improved  and  novel  legislation  was 
enacted.  At  the  beginning  of  our  modern  period  church  authori- 
ties were  more  consequent  in  controlling  the  presses  than  political 
powers,  probably  because  the  Catholic  Church  could  utilize  the 
experience  gained  for  centuries  while  fighting  various  forms  of 
heresy.  We  know  single  instances  of  political  censorship  before 
the  Reformation,  but  no  restrictive  legislation  by  civil  authorities. 
The  earliest  recorded  example  of  censorship  was  not  a  case  of 
enforced  control,  but  the  self-imposed  submission  of  a  text  for  ap- 
proval. We  read  at  the  end  of  the  famous  anti-Semitic  Tractatus 
contra  perfidos  Judeos  by  the  converted  Jew  Petrus  Niger  (or  Peter 
Schwarz),  printed  in  Esslingen  by  Conrad  Fyner  in  1475 
(Hain  11885),  that  the  text  had  been  submitted  for  correction 
and  approval,  for  reasons  not  stated  and  unknown,  to  the  bishop 
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of  Regensburg.^  The  first  formal  authorization  to  censor  printed 

books  occurred  four  years  later;  on  March  17,  1479  Sixtus  IV 

granted,  through  the  breve  Accepimus  liter  as,  to  the  University  of 

Cologne  the  right  to  censor  books. ^  The  self-sought  approbation 

of  Niger  and  the  authorization  of  Sixtus  IV  are  quoted  in  all  the 

relevant  literature  and  led  to  the  observation  that  the  censorship 

of  printed  books  had  its  beginning  in  the  concern  of  the  clergy 

with  the  misuses  of  the  "new  art."^  In  fact,  however,  secular 

authorities   have   the  doubtful   honor  of  a   prior  claim.    Otto 

Zaretzky  published  an  exhaustive  study  on  the  earliest  censorship 

trial  known  to  us  and  proved,  conclusively,  that  the  proceedings 

against  a  printer  for  supposed  misuse  of  the  press  in  1478,  i.e.  one 

year  before  the  authorization  of  Sixtus  IV,  was  not  initiated  by 

the  University  of  Cologne  and  not  concerned  with  the  Disputatio 

inter  clericum  et  miiitem,  as  reported  by  Vouillieme,  but  was  an 

attempt  on  the  part  of  the  city  fathers  to  suppress  the  Dialogus 

super  libertate  ecclesiastica  (Hain  6143).^  This  dialogue  dealt  with  a 

controversy  between  secular  and  ecclesiastic  powers  in  a  town 

called   "Thenen"   but  meant  to  be   Cologne.   Its  author  was 

Heinrich  Urdemann,  a  well-known  Cologne  churchman,  who 

wrote  it  to  harass  the  city  council  which  was  trying  to  reduce  the 

economic  benefits  guaranteed  to  the  Cologne  clergy.  This  earliest 

censorship  trial  was  conducted  by  Cologne's  civil  authorities;  it 

involved  an  economic  or  political  dispute,  and  not  a  question  of 

faith  or  theology. 

It  is  true  that  the  University  of  Cologne,  center  of  scholastic 
studies  in  the  Rhineland,  perfected  the  legalistic  framework  for 
censorship  under  papal  authority.^  This  university  "invented" 
the  imprimatur  which  in  the  1480's  took  the  form  of  an  admissum  et 
approbatum  ah  alma  Coloniensi  universitate,  or  some  similar  phrase. 

Haebler,  who  mentions  an  approbatur  of  Venice,  supposedly 
used  in  1480,  passes  on  directly,  like  most  writers  on  the  subject, 
to  a  censorship  decree  which  was  issued  in  Mainz  in  1487;  he 
overlooked  some  earlier  cases  which  are  of  equal  or  even  greater 
interest.^  The  next  event  in  the  history  of  book  control  took  place 
in  Mainz,  not  in  1487  as  Reusch,  Haebler  and  almost  all  authori- 
ties hold,  but  in  1485.^  Berthold  von  Henneberg,  archbishop  of 
Mainz  and  a  political  figure  of  consequence,  issued  his  first  man- 
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date  in  1485  in  which  he  referred  to  the  misuse  made  of  printing. 
He  traced  the  malpractices  to  printers'  thirst  for  glory  and  to 
their  greed  for  money;  he  spoke  against  the  issuance  of  liturgical 
books  in  the  German  tongue,  against  the  pubhcation  of  transla- 
tions of  canon  law,  and  against  the  surreptitious  use  of  famed 
names  for  "inferior"  writings.  He  demanded  specifically  pre-pub- 
lication censorship  of  all  books  translated  out  of  Greek  or  Latin 
into  the  vernacular,  and  a  pre-sale  censorship  of  such  books  as 
had  already  been  produced.  The  power  of  censorship  was  assigned 
to  professors  of  the  universities  of  Mainz  and  Erfurt.  He  provided 
for  the  formation  of  a  censorship  commission  to  be  established  at 
the  Frankfort  fair.^  The  penalties  for  offenses  against  the  regula- 
tion included  excommunication,  confiscation  of  books  and  a  fine 
of  100  guilders.^  Since  this  1485  promulgation  seems  never  to 
have  been  published  in  English,  an  abstract  in  free  translation  is 
printed  herewith: 

Though  the  divine  art  of  printing  provides  an  easy  access  to  learning, 
it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  man  in  his  pursuit  of  glory  and  in  his  greed 
for  money,  has  misused  the  noble  art  and  been  led  to  ruin  and  into 
calamity.  We  have  found  that  Christ's  books  of  the  holy  services,  and 
texts  on  divine  matters  have  been  translated  from  the  Latin  language 
into  the  German  tongue  to  be  handed  to  the  common  people,  which 
can  only  be  to  the  detriment  of  our  religion.  Such  great  care  had  been 
given  by  wise  and  learned  men  to  the  formulation  and  interpretation  of 
divine  laws  and  canons;  yet  thoughtless  and  ignorant  men  have  dared 
to- translate  these  learned  texts  into  incorrect  and  vulgar  German;  by 
doing  so  they  have  caused  misunderstanding.  Books  in  other  fields  have 
been  published,  full  of  errors  and  with  misleading  titles  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  attract  unsuspecting  buyers.  As  the  art  of  printing, 
rightly  called  a  divine  invention,  has  been  the  glory  of  Mainz,  we  take 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  this  art  and  to  protect  the 
purity  of  our  divine  books.  We  therefore  order  clerics  and  laymen  alike 
to  refrain  from  translating  books  from  Greek,  Latin  and  any  other 
foreign  tongue  into  German,  and  from  buying  directly  or  indirectly 
translated  texts  unless  they  are  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Mainz  and  Erfurt.  We  furthermore  decree  that  books  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  Frankfurt  fair  are  to  be  examined  and  to  be  approved 
before  they  can  be  sold. 

The  Mainz  edict  of  1485  was  re-issued,  without  major  changes, 
in  1486  and  1487;  one  innovation  of  the  later  issues  was  that 
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censorship  duties  were  reassigned,  specifically  to  a  theologian, 
a  jurist,  a  physician  and  to  a  member  of  the  arts  faculty.  If  the 
year  1487  is  to  be  considered  as  particularly  significant  in  the 
history  of  censorship,  it  is  not  because  of  the  re-issuing  of  the 
Mainz  edict  but  because  in  this  same  year  the  papacy  interceded 
directly  against  one  specific  text  in  a  breve  which  was  to  apply 
throughout  Christendom.  Sixtus  IV  had  shown  his  awareness  of 
the  dangers  of  printing  by  the  breve  of  1479  and  again  in  1485 
when  he  ordered  the  confiscation  in  Spain  of  Pedro  de  Gui's 
Janua  artis  Raimundi  Lulli,  printed  in  Barcelona  by  Pietro  Posa 
(Cop.  3683).^"  Innocent  VIII  prohibited  in  1487  the  900  theses 
of  Pico  della  Mirandola  (Hain  12998)  in  his  bull  Etsi  ex  injuncto. 
This  is  the  first  broad  inquisitorial  action  in  the  history  of  print- 
ing, heralding  the  famous  series  known  as  the  Indices  librorum  pro- 
hibitorum}^  During  the  same  year  1487  Pope  Innocent  VIII  issued 
an  edict  ordering  printers  to  submit  texts  to  be  printed  to  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  for  their  approval,  under  the  threat  of  excom- 
munication. He  ordered  magisters  of  the  Sacrum  palatium  and 
bishops  to  examine  books  already  produced  and  to  destroy  those 
which  they  deemed  heretical  or  otherwise  dangerous. ^^  The  edict 
of  Innocent  was  re-issued  in  1501  by  Alexander  VI  for  the 
dioceses  of  Cologne,  Mainz,  Trier  and  Magdeburg. 

By  implication  these  edicts  applied  to  all  localities.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  speculate  why  specific  areas  in  the  Holy  Roinan  Empire 
were  singled  out  and  specifically  named.  Was  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  movement  in  Germany  considered  such  a  serious  threat 
already  around  the  turn  of  the  century  as  to  demand  special 
attention?  Were  vernacular  books  read  more  widely  north  of  the 
Alps  than  in  the  south?  We  believe  that  the  wider  spread  of 
literacy  in  Germany  was  a  major  factor  in  attracting  the  special 
attention  of  the  popes.  However  restrictive  measures  were  not 
limited  to  Germany  and  to  other  northern  countries,  even  before 
the  Reformation;  we  already  referred  to  the  suppression  of  a 
commentary  on  Raymundus  LuUus  in  Spain.  In  1491  Nicolas 
Franco,  bishop  of  Treviso  and  apostolic  legate,  published  a  decree 
forbidding  anyone  to  print,  or  to  cause  to  be  printed,  books  treat- 
ing of  the  Catholic  faith  or  any  theological  matter  (except  clearly 
devotional  literature)  without  the  express  permission  of  the  bishop 
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or  the  vicar-general  of  his  town.^^  One  of  the  two  works  mentioned 
as  examples  is  the  Mirandola  text  prohibited  earlier  by  Pope 
Innocent  VIII  in  1487. 

The  most  specific  pre-Reformation  censorship  decree  is  found 
in  Leo  X's  Inter  solicitudines,  resulting  from  the  May  4th  session  of 
the  Lateran  Council  of  1515.^^  Perhaps  it  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  Reuchlin  controversy  (but  this  time  not  directed  against 
any  particular  territory  or  town)  that  Leo  X  ordered  the  censor- 
ship to  be  applied  for  translations  from  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic 
and  Chaldaic  into  Latin,  and  from  Latin  into  the  vernacular. 
The  regulations  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  bishops,  their  dele- 
gates or  the  inquisitores  haereticae  pravitatis.  This  decree  bemoaned 
the  fact  that  readers  were  supplied  by  printers  with  books  "which 
not  only  fail  to  edify,  but  promote  errors  in  faith  as  well  as  in  daily 
life  and  the  mores,'"  and  stated  that  the  Pope  saw  acute  danger 
that  the  evil  "may  grow  from  day  to  day,"  as  indeed  it  did. 

These  examples  prove  that  it  may  be  a  mistake  to  overempha- 
size the  effect  of  the  Reformation  on  the  development  of  censor- 
ship. The  dangers  of  the  "wrong  type  of  propaganda"  to  old 
established  authorities  became  much  more  acute  with  the  wide- 
spread use  of  printing,  and  this,  undoubtedly,  caused  the  promul- 
gation of  the  many  restrictive  ordinances.  Whether  censorship 
was  enforced  with  greater  vigor  and  better  effect  during  and  after 
the  Reformation  than  before  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  As  always 
censorship  may  have  retarded,  here  and  there,  the  spread  of 
ideas.  Whether  it  ever  successfully  suppressed  and  extinguished 
an  idea  remains  questionable. 

NOTES 

1.  The  passage  reads:  "Ut  autem  opusculum  hoc  quod  manu  propria 
scriptum  Reverendissime  paternitati  tue  corrigendum  approban- 
dumque  obtuleram  .  .   .  arte  impressoria  .  .  .  figurari  feci." 

2.  E.  Vouillieme,  Der  Buchdruck  Kblns  (Cologne,  1909),  p.  Ixxxiv. 

3.  For  example  K.  Haebler,  Handbiich  der  Inkunabelkunde  (Leipzig, 
1925),  p.  167. 

4.  O.  Zaretzky,  Der  erste  kolner  ^ensurprozess  (Cologne,  1906).  Vou- 
illieme's  original  report  appeared  in  his  Der  Buchdruck  Kolns, 
pp.  Ixxx,  et.  seq. 
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5.  J.  Hilgers,  Die  Bikherverbote  in  Papstbriejen  (Freiburg,  1907),  p.  17 
and  F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  Biicher  (Bonn,  1883)',  I:  56. 

6.  Haebler,  op.  cit.,  p.  167. 

7.  This  fact  was  well  known  to  earlier  authors;  it  was  summarized  by 
H.  Heidenheimer,  "Aus  der  Geschichte  der  Zensur  im  XV.  und 
XVI.  Jahrhundert,"  ^eitschrift fur  Biicherfreunde,  VIII  (1904-1905): 
482  et  seq. 

8.  The  special  mention  of  the  fair  attests  to  the  importance  of  Frank- 
furt as  a  center  of  the  book  trade  at  this  date. 

9.  The  Latin  text  has  been  published  in  Archiv  fur  die  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Buchhandels,  IX  (1884):  238-241. 

10.  P.  Fontana,  "II  primo  caso  di  sequestro  di  un  libro  a  stampa  " 
Accademie  e  bibl.  d' Italia,  V  (1932):  470-475.  Incidentally,  the  same 
book  was  reprinted  in  1488  by  the  same  printer,  despite  the  Pope's 
order. 

11.  Hilgers,  op.  cit.,  p.  17;  see  also  Reusch,  op.  cit.,  I:  59. 

12.  According  to  Vouillieme,  op.  cit.,  p.  Ixxxiii  this  edict  was  printed  in 
the  Statuta  provincialia  et  synodalia  ecclesiae  Coloniensis  (Cologne,  1492); 
see  also  Hilgers,  op.  cit.,  p.  17;  Reusch  does  not  mention  this  edict' 

13.  H.  Brown,  The  Venetian  Printing  Press  (London,  1891),  p.  123; 
Fumagalli,  Lexicon  typographicum  Italiae  (Florence,  1905),  'p.  494. 

14.  Hilgers,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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Two  Important 
Spanish  Comedia  Collections 

Arnold  G.  Reichenberger  * 


IN  December  1954  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  fortunate  enough  to  purchase  at  an  auction  in 
Munich,  Germany,  two  precious  collections  of  Spanish  comedias. 
The  first  acquisition  consists  of  forty-two  volumes  or  partes  of  the 
forty-eight  volume  series,  generally  known  under  the  title  of 
Comedias  nuevas  escogidas  de  los  mejores  ingenios  de  Espana,  1652-1704, 
or  briefly  the  Escogidas  collection.  The  other  addition  is  repre- 
sented by  twenty-four  volumes  of  comedias  sueltas,  i.e.  texts  of 
single  plays,  somewhat  comparable  to  opera  libretti,  which  were 
bound  together  arbitrarily  by  the  owner.  Not  much  information 
is  available  about  the  provenience  of  these  splendid  collections. 
Some  volumes  of  the  Escogidas  bear  the  stamp  "Ex  biblioteca 
viennensi"  and  call  numbers.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been 
part  of  a  library  of  at  least  some  size.  In  view  of  the  place  of 
auction.  Bavarian  or  Austrian  ownership  would  have  been  the 
first  guess  anyhow,  considering  the  dynastic  relationship  between 
the  Hapsburg  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna.  The  books  are  bound 
in  vellum  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  Since  each  parte  con- 
tains twelve  plays  we  have  added  about  504  comedia  editions 
through  the  Escogidas  alone.  The  twenty-four  volumes  of  sueltas 
supply  us  with  twelve  plays  each,  so  that  our  holdings  of  Spanish 
Golden  Age  comedias  were  enriched  by  a  total  of  792  items. 

This  recent  purchase  strengthens  considerably  our  already 
strong  collection  of  contemporary  editions  of  Spanish  Golden  Age 
literature,  with  special  emphasis  on  Lope  de  Vega.  The  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  1 927  by  the  acquisition,  through  the  Mrs.  Sabin 
W.  Colton,  Jr.  Fund,  of  the  library  of  Hugo  Albert  Rennert, 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1893  to  1927,  founder  of  scientific  studies  of  Spanish 

*  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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literature  in  the  United  States,  biographer  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
historian  of  the  Spanish  stage,  who  combined  scholarship  with 
bibliophile  interests.  His  library  had  no  equal  among  the  private 
holdings  of  old  Spanish  books.  Its  "heart"  was  his  unique  collec- 
tion of  XVI I th  century  editions  of  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
in  particular  the  nearly  complete  set  of  Comedias  de  Lope  de  Vega. 
While  we  were  thus  strong  in  contemporary  editions  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon,  we  were  relatively  deficient  in  the  represen- 
tation through  contemporary  editions  of  the  Spanish  Theater  of 
the  Golden  Age  as  a  whole.  This  gap  has  now  been  filled.  It  was 
the  aim  of  the  various  booksellers  who  issued  at  intervals  through 
the  decades  the  forty-eight  volumes  of  "Selected  Plays"  to  make 
available  for  the  reading  public  a  great  number  of  comedias  con- 
sidered successful  in  their  day,  including  the  well-known  drama- 
tists as  well  as  those  of  second  and  even  third  rank.  It  is  this  prac- 
tice of  the  Spanish  booksellers  which  makes  the  Escogidas  the  most 
effective  representation  of  that  unique  phenomenon  which  saw 
the  Spanish  comedia  of  the  Golden  Age. 

The  only  other  comparable  set  of  the  Escogidas  series  in  the 
United  States  is  found  in  the  Ticknor  Collection  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  It  lacks  eight  volumes,  whereas  only  six  are 
missing  from  our  copy.  The  Ticknor  Library,  according  to  the 
Whitney  Catalogue  (1879),  pp.  97-101,  does  not  have  volumes  1, 
2,  19,  24,  37,  39,  41,  and  44,  whereas  we  lack  volumes  2,  6,  8,  10, 
42,  and  48.  The  two  copies  complement  each  other  almost  per- 
fectly; only  volume  2  is  missing  in  both  of  them.  Complete  sets 
are  owned  by  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  in  Madrid,  the  Bodleian 
in  Oxford,  the  former  Hofbibliothek  in  Vienna. 

The  most  detailed  bibliographical  description  of  the  Escogidas 
is  that  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  copy,  published  by  Emilio 
Cotarelo  y  Mori.^  Since,  as  it  is  well  known,  imperfect  or  made 
up  volumes  replaced  the  genuine  ones  when  not  at  hand,  our  set 
will  have  to  be  collated  against  the  Cotarelo  description.  Such  a 
study  might  well  reveal  interesting  details  about  bookmaking  and 
bookselling  as  far  as  this  famous  collection  is  concerned. 

The  twenty-five  volumes  of  sueltas  are  composed  of  XVI I  th 
and  XVIIIth  century  editions.  Their  full  value  can  be  assessed 
only  after  a  short-title  catalogue  has  been  completed. 
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Our  collection  will  be  very  helpful  to  any  student  of  the  comedia 
in  general  and  in  particular  to  the  editor  of  a  play,  in  his  efforts  to 
constitute  the  most  reliable  text  possible.  Microfilms  and  photo- 
static copies  are,  of  course,  available  upon  request,  and  the  writer 
of  this  announcement  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions  concerning 
the  text  of  single  passages  or  the  make-up  of  individual  volumes. 

NOTE 

1.   Catdlogo    descriptivo    de    la   gran    coleccion    de    Comedias   escogidas  .  .  . 
(Madrid,  1932). 
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Acquisitions  Notes 

Parts  of  the  Ehrismann  Library  Acquired 

The  holdings  of  our  library  in  the  field  of  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures  and  of  medieval  history  have  of  late  been  greatly  enriched  by 
the  acquisition  of  valuable  portions  of  the  Ehrismann  library. 

For  almost  half  a  century  Professor  Gustav  Ehrismann  was  Germany's 
outstanding  authority  in  the  field  of  medieval  literature.  Born  in  1855  he 
studied  under  Karl  Bartsch  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  then  taught 
at  the  same  university  until  1909.  From  1909  to  1924  he  was  Professor  of 
German  literature  at  the  University  of  Greifswald  in  northern  Germany. 
As  Professor  Emeritus  he  returned  to  Heidelberg  where  he  spent  most  of 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Hamburg  on  September  9, 
1941,  in  the  midst  of  World  War  H. 

In  addition  to  an  almost  countless  number  of  learned  articles,  mono- 
graphs, and  reviews,  he  edited  several  medieval  texts,  among  them  the 
voluminous  Weltchronik  by  Rudolf  von  Ems  with  a  total  of  33,472  verses. 
There  are,  however,  two  accomplishments  which  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  establish  Ehrismann's  fame.  One  was  his  formulation  of  the 
medieval  code  of  courtly  ethics,  a  theory  first  proposed  in  1918  and 
hotly  debated  pro  and  con  ever  since.  The  other  is  his  monumental 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literature  bis  zum  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters,  consisting 
of  four  large-size  volumes  and  covering  a  total  of  1,880  pages.  Published 
during  the  years  1918  to  1935  it  has  long  been  the  standard  work  in  the 
field,  not  only  because  of  Ehrismann's  minute  analyses  of  individual 
authors  and  works  but  also  because  of  its  well-nigh  exhaustive  bibli- 
ography. 

This  bibliography  was,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent  based  on  Professor 
Ehrismann's  own  rich  collection  of  materials  in  German  and  European 
medieval  literature.  We  are  told  that  every  doctoral  candidate  who  ven- 
tured to  write  his  dissertation  with  the  Geheimrat  would  first  of  all  have 
to  spend  several  afternoons  in  the  professor's  private  study  browsing 
through  his  almost  complete  collection  of  texts,  dissertations,  and 
Schulprogramme. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  that  Mr.  R.  Hirsch  in  the  course  of  his 
European  library  tour  in  1952  happened  to  learn  of  the  availability  of 
parts  of  the  Ehrismann  library.  During  the  following  summer.  Dr.  O. 
Springer,  Chairman  of  the  German  Department,  spent  a  day  in  the 
basement  of  the  bookdealer,  F.  Dorling,  in  Hamburg,  checking  the 
entire  lot  volume  by  volume  and  making  a  list  of  the  most  desirable 
items.  Thus  all  duplication  could  be  avoided  and  the  Library  was  able 
to  acquire  for  a  very  modest  sum  a  total  of  about  1 50  volumes,  many  of 
which  are  hardly  ever  offered  for  sale.  Among  them  we  find  such  rarities 
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as  Joh.  G.  Biisching's  Wdchenliche  Nachrichten  fiir  Freunde  der  Geschichte, 
Kunst  und  Gelahrtheit  des  Mittelalters,  2  vols.,  Breslau,  1816  (dedicated  to 
Goethe!)  of  which  only  three  complete  sets  are  available  in  American 
libraries;  the  complete  printed  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of 
German  medievalists  at  Frankfurt  in  1846,  at  which  occasion  such  men 
as  L.  von  Ranke,  K.  Lachmann  and  Ludwig  Uhland  officiated  and 
Jacob  Grimm  was  elected  president;  a  unique  edition  of  the  account  of 
a  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  1444;  a  rare  German  monograph  on  Alcuin, 
another  on  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  York,  and  many  other  items. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Otto  Springer 

The  JVorris  Books 

The  Norris  family  has  long  occupied  a  major  place  in  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  book  collectors  and  libraries.  Beginning  with  a  small 
nucleus  formed  by  the  first  Isaac  Norris  (1671-1735)  his  son,  bearing 
the  same  name,  built  a  major  library.  Part  of  this  was  presented  by  his 
son-in-law,  John  Dickinson,  to  Dickinson  College  to  form  the  basis  for 
the  College  library.  Still  later  another  portion  found  its  way  to  The 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Through  the  years  the  family  con- 
tinued to  collect  books  and  build  on  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Recently 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  received  from  Dr.  Charles  Norris  of 
Fairhill,  Bryn  Mawr,  still  another  group  of  books  bearing  the  Norris 
bookplate.  Some  of  these  were  a  part  of  the  colonial  library  while  still 
others  were  acquired  by  the  family  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  fol- 
lowing items  which  have  been  selected  for  the  Rare  Book  Collection 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  collecting  the  family  did:  An  address 
To  Their  Excellencies  Richard  Viscount  Howe,  Admiral;  and  William  Howe 
Esq.  .  .  .  dated  Charleston,  October  22,  1776  and  signed  "A  Carolin- 
ian" was  unknown  to  Evans.  It  is  a  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  Howe 
brothers  on  September  19th  in  which  they  urged  Americans  to  repudi- 
ate their  Congress.  William  Smith's  An  Oration,  Delivered,  January  22, 
7773,  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society  was  missing  from  our  large 
collection  of  the  writings  of  the  University's  first  Provost.  A  little  pam- 
phlet published  in  Philadelphia  in  1795  entitled  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Arrangement  of  the  Schools  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
peared during  the  years  the  University  was  readjusting  to  the  post-war 
period.  It  apparently  was  unknown  to  Edward  P.  Cheney  when  he 
wrote  his  History  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  also  is  not  in  Evans' 
bibliography  of  American  imprints.  One  of  the  most  exciting  finds  for  us 
is  John  Filson's  The  Discovery,  Settlement,  and  Present  State  of  Kentucke 
(Wilmington,  1784).  It  was  this  volume,  which  is  a  cornerstone  of  any 
collection  about  the  American  West,  in  which  the  story  of  Daniel  Boone 
was  first  told.  A  pleasant  bit  of  American  peotry  is  The  Laws  of  Siasconset: 
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A  Ballad  Proposed  With  a  Pipe  of  Tobacco  (New  Bedford,  1797).  It  does  not 
appear  in  Oscar  Wegelin's  list  of  early  American  poetry.  Perhaps  the 
most  delightful  item  is  a  completely  unknown  Pennsylvania  German 
schoolbook,  Namen-Buchlein  Samt  den  Fiinn  Haupt-Stiicken  (Philadelphia, 
1761).  In  addition  to  the  Americana,  there  is  a  good  selection  of  English 
printing  of  the  late  seventeenth  century  including  some  bound  volumes 
of  political  tracts  of  the  late  Restoration  period. 

The  Penrose  Gift 

In  the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Boies  Penrose  of  Barbados  Hill,  Devon,  has 
presented  us  with  fine  incunabula  and  it  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we 
announce  their  inclusion  in  the  University's  growing  collection  of  care- 
fully selected  fifteenth-century  books  which  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  seven  years.  Mr.  Penrose's  books  are  as  follows:  An  edition  of 
Marcus  Annaeus  Lucanus's  Pharsalia  printed  in  Venice  by  the  "young 
Guerinus"  in  1477  (Stillwell  L264)  perhaps  the  only  book  printed  by 
him.  A  Dante  La  Commedia  with  a  commentary  by  Christophorus 
Landinus  published  in  Venice  by  Bernardinus  Benalius  in  1491  (Still- 
well  D26).  The  full  page  woodcuts  in  this  edition  are  in  themselves  an 
important  addition  to  our  Dante  collection.  An  Augustinus  De  civitate 
die,  Rome,  Sweynkeym  and  Pannartz,  1470,  is  a  particularly  hand- 
some copy  with  wide  margins,  rubrications  and  illuminations.  An 
Hieronymus  Epistolae,  Rome,  Sweynkeym  and  Pannartz,  1469,  is  a  fine 
tall  copy  of  this  early  edition.  A  Thomas  Aquinas  Cateva  Aurea  Super 
Quattuor  Evangelistas  published  in  Esslingen  by  Fyner  about  1475 
(Stillwell  T205)  is  particularly  interesting  for  the  ornamental  drawings 
that  appear  on  the  end  paper. 

Other  recent  donors  to  whom  we  owe  a  great  debt  are  the  following 
Friends  of  the  Library: 

Seymour  AdelmarCs  annual  Christmas  presents  have  been  welcome  addi- 
tions to  our  holdings  of  American  and  English  literary  material. 

Charles  E.  Feinberg  has  added  to  our  Whitman  Collection.  Of  particu- 
lar note  is  a  pair  of  David  McKay  posters  advertising  Whitman's  books 
which  were  presented  in  honor  of  Miss  Mabel  Zahn  to  whom  Philadel- 
phia libraries  owe  so  much. 

James  A.  Michener  has  given  us  a  unique  copy  of  his  Tales  of  the  South 
Pacific  with  an  imprint  of  1946  rather  than  1947. 

Susan  Pemberton  presented  the  Library  with  a  large  collection  including 
some  fine  English  literature. 

0.  H.  Perry  Pepper  presented  his  fine  collection  relating  to  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie  and  Commodore  Perry. 

[Ill] 
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